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TO THE READER. 



IT is requested, that this Paper may be returned to the Board 
of Agriculture, at its office in London, with any additional re- 
marks and observations which may occur on the perusal^ written 
on the margin, as soon as may be convenient. 

It is hardly necessary to add, that the Board does not con-- 
sider itself responsible, for any fact or observation contained 
in this Report, which at present is printed and circulated^ 
for the purpose merely of procuring farther information re** 
specting the husbandry of this district, and of enabling every 
one, to contribute his mite, to the improvement of the country. 

The Board has adopted the same plan, in regard to all the 
other counties in the united kingdom ; and will be happy to 
give every assistance in its power, to any person who may be 
desirous of improving his breed of cattle, sheep, &c. or of trying 
any useful experiment in husbandry. 

Landam^July, 1794, 
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INTRODUCTION. 



To Sir JoHif Sinclair, Bari. President of the Board 

of Agriculture, 
Sir, 

W H E N I had the honour of receiving your commands, to draw 
up an Account of the present State of Agriculture in the County 
of Derby, and the Means of its Improrement, I flattered myself> 
from what you informed me, that I should receive much assist- 
ance from the well known abilities of a Gentleman, whose local 
knowledge of the district would have rendered the task much 
less arduous. This Gentleman being very much engaged during 
the time I spent in Derbyshire, I could not obtain more than an 
hour's conversation with Wm; yet, injustice to his politeness, I 
have to acknowledge, that he rendered me every service and hn 
commendation, which the short time he had to spare could pos- 
sibly lead me to hope for. — Under this disappointment, I look to 
the indulgence and candour of the Board of Agriculture, as well 
as to that of the gentlemen and yeomanry of Derbyshire, to for- 
give every inaccuracy , misinformation, or omission, that a stranger 
n\ust be liable ta in executing the agricultural survey of a 
county. 

In treating on this subject, I have endeavoured to follow the 
instructions of the'' Board, by giving the present state of AgricuN 
ture in the description of— The nature of the soil — ^The climate 
— The manner in which the land is possessed— The manner in 
which the land is occupied— Tlie manner in which the land is 
employed — The rotation of crops — Grasses cultivated— Species 
of stock; under which I have mentioned, i. cows, 2. sheep, 5. 
horses, 4. hogs — Irrigation — Grains principally cultivated ; and 
under this head I have mentioned, r. chamomile, 2. the practice 
of fallowing- Implements used in husbandry ; as, i . ploughs, z. 
harrows, 3. carts, 4. waggons— Draught horses and oxen — Seed 
time and harvest — Inclosurcs and commons— Population— La- 
bour,, and hours of working— Drains ^d drainage— Paring and 
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burning— Price of pfOvisions— State of roads^^tate of buildings 
and ^Eirm-offices— -Leases-— Commerce and manufactures. 

Under these heads, I have introduced such occasional remarks 
as occur to a person accustomed to husbandry in Hertfordshire. 

My second object was the introduction of such miscellaneous 
remarks as occurred on my Tour; and these are principally con* 
fined to — Remarks on agricultural societies— Superabundance of 
and deficiency in provisions-Exports and imports— Making 
chtese-^Making whey-butter, and— Laying barn floors. 

I have treated with much diffidence on tenures ; in which I 
have mentioned the tenure of what is called the king's field; and— - 
On tithes. In respect to these, and other subjects, I have barely 
hinted an opinion on the means of improvement; and with the 
same view I have given some thoughts — On the breed of cattle— 
On the management of soils, i. in«the fertile; 2. low peak; 
J. high peak; 4. lime-stone soil; 5. grit-stone soil; 6. land ca- 
pable of irrigation, or being converted to arable, meadow, or pas- 
ture; 7. soil that may be pared and burnt; 8. soil that may be 
planted; — and, in all situations, on the use and improvement to 

be made by leases. The importance of the subject is admitted 

^— »I have only to observe, that what I have done, the Board of 
Agriculture will please to consider as only a syllabus of what they 
have to hope from men of greater talents, of more leisure, and 
who have more local knowledge of the county. From those men 
I trust for candour in any remark they may please to make, as- 
suring them, as well as the Board, that I should be extremely in^ 
sensible, were I to omit acknowledging the civilities and attention 
which I received from the inhabitants of every denomination; 
and which I shall ever remember with gratitude and pleasure, and 
readily acknowledge my inability to render them that justice, the 
Board that service, and the subject that elucidation, which may 
reasonably be expected. I have the honour to remain. 

Sir, 
Your most obedient^ and most obliged humble servant, 

Luton, Bedfordshire, TH. BROWN. 

July, 1794. 
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THE SOIL. 

Of the County of Derby is various, as nature in her most capri- 
cious mood could form : — to trace these variations in agricultural 
l^uiguage, or to attempt to mark them accurately on a plan of 
about six miles and an half to an inch» are difficulties of which 
every one must be sensible. These difficuldes, though great, 
ought not however to damp all attempts to investigation. Nature 
in her most capncidUs mood observes something like universal 
laws ; and we find this county demarked by what she has thought 
fit to elevate and depress — high aud low-— hill and vale. These 
the natives of Derbyslure have ' (taking a general view of the 
county) long ago denominated High Peak and Low Peak, 
leaving the more fertile parts of the county undistinguished by 
either : so that, generally speaking, to make a distinction of soil, 
the county admits of three parts, which I shall (as an introduc- 
tion to observation an4 improvement) call — the Fertile,^the 
Low Peak,— and the High Peak. It is however remarkable, 
that in all of these, nature has made sgme marked varieties in 
the nature of the rock with which this county abounds : the agri- 
culturist distinguishes theni by lime-stone and grit >— the nice 
discriminations pf the chemist I shall leave for the improvements 
tliat are to be made whenever this work may be rendered of general 
use. Following these outlines, I have given two small plans of 
the county; on the one I have marked the principal roads, and 
on the other the principal rivers; choosing that marked with the 
roads for my own observations ; and leaving the other for the ob; 
tervations uf those gentlemen who have more local knowledge at 
the county, and are wuung to ft««««^ ^>^' yroHt. i have pursued 
the three leading features of the county, and these I have sub« 
divided into lime-stone and grit; in fhe grit I have marked where 
coals have been discovered. I shall now attempt something like 
an agricultural description of each. 

F4rUU SqU ! ■ is not inaccessible to the p ough; it consists 
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principally of a red loam on various sub-soilsj approaching (In 
patches) nearer to marie, to clay, to black loam> to sand or grit> or 
to gravel> as may happen from the sub-stratum> or the atmosphe- 
rical exposure ; and these soils admit of other variations^from their 
proximity to springs, to rivers, or to stagnant water. 

Low Peak is more difficult of access, but in no instance 

inaccessible to the plough ; it is however more strongly tinctured 
with quick transitions, but chiefly consists of drier sands or gritsr. 
The clays and loams here are in general more valuable (perhaps 
from being more scarce) ; and where they are not too much ele- 
vated, are certainly inviting for the husbandman ta pulVerize and 
subdue. 

High Peak ■ is chiefly what the natives call a corn loam r 
this seems to me to consist of virgin earth impregnated with 
nitre on the mountains, and liberally poured down by them upon 
the happy vale. Where this com Inam is in tufficienf quantity, 
and meets with a stratum of marie or clay, it forms a most dfesire- 
able field for cultivation ; but is ever overbalanced by the vast 
tracts of barren hills and mountains from which this soil is washed. 

The sides of these mountains (forming a considerable part 
of the whole) present very little soil to vTew, bemg chiefly com- 
posed of rocks. Where the lime-stone forms the mountain (the 
flats on the tops, and where the sides are not too perpendicular 
for soil to lodge), the soil, though scanty. Is productive of the 
finer grasses which form pasturage for sheep. Where grit-stone 
abounds, the soil in general approaches near to the nature of 
peat moss, in places forming vast morasses, retentive of watery 
and rendered dangerous for either man or beast to tread upon^ 
except in dry weather; the surface presenting nothing but the 
barren* black rnoss^ thinjjr clothed with heath «r ling, and every 
where yawning out a dreadful rock. ' 

In all these soils, very considerable alteration is made from the 
minerals of which the sub-stratum consists: but in conformity to 
my general plan, of oiily opening an introduction to what may be 
expected^ when all hearts and all heads are united in improve* 
ment, and when every individual shall anxiously sirire accurately 



to describe and improve his own situation; I shall only remark* 
that during my tour I did not discover lime-stone, grit- stone, 
and peat moss, under the same surface ; and thinking it material 
in the future improvement of great part of this district, to add 
lime and peat moss^ mixed with every other substance that will 
add to the quantity of staple; and with this view I beg leave to 
hint, as matter for future investigation, that if lime-stone, coal* 
and peat moss, are ever discovered in contact, I should think this 
a favoured spot for trying the experiment, -which I shall hereafter 
take the liberty to suggest, when I come to treat on Hints for Im* 
^rovemenU 



CLIMATE. 



From the description chat has been given of the soil and situa> 
tion, a £unt idea of the climate, may be inferred — ^in general it is 
wet and cold. The degrees of cold vary more than are easily con- 
ceived; and although I am sensible that our feelings are not the 
proper scale by which we are to form our judgment of the diflFc- 
rent degrees of heat and cold, yet fihding mine so sensibly af- 
fected, I could not help remarking that in travelling from Sud- 
bury to Ashborn I found a pleasing temperature : passing through 
Ashbom, in my way to Buxton (without any apparent change in 
the atmosphere), before I had left Ashborn three miles, I found 
an additional coat absolutely necessary; and this sudden transi- 
tion is every where felt, on ascending into atmospherical elevation; 
The fertile part of the county is salubrious and temperate, though 
inclining to wet. The mountainous part is cold, enveloped in 
clouds, and during the winter m^^nthc muck Jxicuiubcrcd with 
snow ; but during my tour I was not fortunate enough to meet 
with any regular account kept of the quantity of rain or snow; 
not did I hear of any meteorological journals being kept in any 
part of the county. I have long been of opinion, that to ascer- 
tain the quantity of mcisture that falls, and above aU the propor- 

B t 
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tioa of time that the surfiice of any countiy is wet and dfy, the 
hours of sunshine> and the hours of clouds, would in a great mea- 
sure ascertain what the natural productions of the climate are> and 
fix some data for improvements in all situations. Every one may 
easily conceive the equal distribution of the sun's rays, when he 
• considen that were it not for the intervention of clouds, vapours, 

and shadows, every spot on earth would be exactly half its time 
under the immediate influence of those rays; and must be 
equally sensible, that there are hardly two spots on earth (of 
an equal extent with this under investigation) tfatat enjoy this 
blessing in the same degree. I trust I may venture to add, that 
the various productions of every climate, and of every county, as 
well as the cultivation and management of those productions, are 
greatly influenced by the obstructions the sun meets with ; and 
4k as every place is capable of making a fair estimate of its natural 

advantages or disadvantages in this respect, I think it matter of 
curious and useful information, and of consequence as furnish- 
ing data on which hints for improvement may be formed. All 
that I could learn from local information on this subject, wa8# 
that at Chattesworth (situate between two mountains in the High 
Peak) the average quantity of rain is about one- third more than 
what falls in the vicinity of London. If any information, how« 
ever, has been collected upon this subject, I trust that it will be 
transmitted to the Boards 



THE MANNER IN HTHIGH THE LANI> 

IS POSSESSED. 



This county originally was in the possession of perhaps as few 
individuals as any part of the kingdom of an equal extent: wc 
are told that at the time of the Norman survey, it belonged wholly 
to seventeen individuals ; and some of the present possessions- 
have lineally descended from those .individuals d6wn to their pos* 
terity, the present proprietors^ but with consideiabie diminution 
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In point of territorial extent. The acquisitions of the church, 
under the Roman superstition, took considerable root in this soil; 
but the distribution of her property, after the suppression of re- 
ligious houses, seems to have fallen into many hands. The en- 
terprising spirit of trade, cherished by a wise and excellent con* 
stitution, established at the glorious revolution, has diffused those 
Immense possessions, dividing the territory, and hiding what used 
to be the ancient gentleman in obscurity. But by well-concerted 
marriages, hereditary possessions are in many instances wisely 
preserved; and in the county of Derby we find some rent-rolls' 
upwards of ^20,000 ; several upwards of 10,000 ; many of more 
than 3,000— Those families possessing a rental of 1000 pounds,^ 
or under that sum (where there are not other resources), risking^ 
their estates in trade, and bringing up their children to manufac* 
tures and commerce ; and (what is too often the case) wherever 
agriculture is clogged with di£Scii1fi^« which require property and 
talents, they carry that property and those talents of which they 
are possessed into trade ; leaving the improvement of the soil ta 
men of less prop<»ty, and consequently of less powers— Fatigued 
with trade, the mutability of the human mind> previous to the 
approach of old age, frequently drives men of this description to* 
gratify a second change of sentiment, and search for something: 
sew in the sequestered vale; and every where we find small ha«i^ 
bitations decorated with plantations, on a confined scale. 



THE MANNER IN WHICH THE LAND 

IS OCCUPIED. 

From the general division of property, it is easy to conceive 
(he distribution of land amongst occupiers in Derbyshire. The 
estates of the nobility are well arranged for occupation, having, 
long ago -acquired a basis founded on experience. 

The intelligent stew^ readily discovers what are the requisites. 
to ekiabte the tenant t6 pay tlie iMstfot such estates as he is co&i^ 
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suited in letting ; and in all well regulated estates, we find the ad- 
vantages of landlords and tenants ^a principle I always insist upon 
as inseparable) mutually consulted — The particular manner of its 
being so, will hereafter be the subject of a subsequent chapter. 
The smaller landholder (provincially statesman J, who has not a 
tulHcient capital in stock, and is unwilling to part with his here- 
ditary property, finds his mind distracted how to preserve his es- 
tate, as well as the rank his father held, and how to improve 
his fortune on rational principles. For want of property, and a 
regular system, men of tliis description wander into labyrinths, 
where, if not worse bewildered, we find them sitting down in ob- 
scurity, content with the produce of their land — to use their own 
phrase, '* Sitcb as God sent." 

The tradesmen's estates (the bulk of their fortune being other- 
wise employed) are confined to small territorial possessions ; per- 
haps from hence arose the numberless misfortunes which re- 
cently shook the vitals of this country ; but where these estates 
exist on any tolerable scale, they are emblematic of what the face 
of this country would be, if farming was equally studied, and 
on as regular a system as trade ; therefore, generally speaking, 
there are in Derbyshire farms of a sufficient size to occupy that 
capital which forms full employment for a farmer; much of the 
county, however, is occupied in rather small firms (under 
J[ioo. a year) and by nflen engaged in pursuits distinct from 
improvements in agriculture :— men either pursuing the riches 
of mines ; men employed in the mechanical operations of manu- 
factures ; or men labouring for the tradesman, and whose atten- 
tion is more immediately engaged in the operative part of manu- 
factures than in the improvement of the soil they occupy. There 
arc, however, in this county occupiers of another description, very 
properly styled yeomen ; mefTcuhirating their own estates with a 
sufficient capital, or employing a considerable capital in the oc« 
cupation of the ancient hereditary estates of the gentry ; here we 
discover the dawoings of solid advantage to themselves and the 
community, they are reducing the theory of agriculture into 
practice^ and the improvements and discoveries made by them« 



(but of which I shall speak more particularly hereafter, niufer 
the description of cattle) are the sure experiments/tried und coil- 
rmedy which ought to excite every occupier of hoid in this or 
smy other county, so far as local circumatancts will admit. 



THE MANNER IN WHICH THE LAND IS 

EMPLOYED, 



&. . 



This raries according to the nature of the soil ; the circum- 
stances of the occupier, and the nature of his tenure ; and where- 
ever there appears any thing like a regular system, as among the 
yeomen whick I have described. 

In the fertile part of the county, about one-third is in tillage; 
the remainder being old sward, or resting under artificial grasses. 

In the Low Peak, a greater part of tlic Uuid U in tillage, tKe 
pastures being poor, they usually have two-thirds in tillage, the 
ether third being employed as pasturage for the dairy or breeding 
efstock* 

In the High Peak, about one fifth of the inclosures may be 
arable, and this fifth part chiefly employed in growing oats ; the 
remainder b in pasture, and the greatest part employed in dairy 
and breeding of stock. 






ROTATION OF CROPS. 

« 

Good husbandry being rather partial, when compared witb 
the whole of the county j— but wherever it is practised,— 

In the Fertile 9uU, the rotation of ^ropc are, after clover or other 
artificial grasses, i. v^heat, or oats, t. fallow, manured an^ Ihned 
lor turnips, p barley, and laid down widi 51b. of red clover, 5^1b, 
of Dutch clover, 51b. of trefoil, and 2 pecks of rye-grass seeds. 

The mixture is yaried according to the experience and judg« 
ment of the farmer, and according to the nature of the soil ; ia 
the wet strong lands rye-grass is found to be a very great unpo* 
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ferisher of the laad> but in the Kghter red loams> it makes excel* 
lent pasture, where the land is stocked with a mixture of bullocks 
«hd sheq>. In the stronger clays they fallow for wheat ; a crop 
cf beans succeeds* and then fallow the bean stubble.. The im* 
poverishing farmer will take several successive crops of white corn, 
of which oats will make two or three ; and when worn out with 
^PP'ng* ^ ^y» the;la^nl down with foul hay-seed*, and ^ mix- 
ture of artificial grasses ; jet even under this cruel treatment, it it 
wonderful to see the efforts this soil will naturally make to 
recover itself. In one of the best managed farms I saw, consist- 
ing of about 200 acres, there ace 55 acres arabl^t 40 acres 
mown for hay, 105 acres fed with cows, bullocks, and sheep,-^ 
one-third of the 5 5 acres is summd: Allowed for turnips, cabbages^ 
Of clean tilth ; (this gives full scope for the intelligent £uTner to 
exercise his judgment, and consult the nature and circumstances 
of theland tobtf&Uowed.y One-third is wheats and one-third is 
barley or oats* With the barley the fiurmer sows grass seeds, under 
which the land is rested, and in the next year he breaks up an 
equal quantity of that which is grazed, where the artificial grasses 

are exhausted, and the land most in want of restoration by 

» 

lime, manure, and cleaning. 

The soil of this farm is mostly a ted loam, some places wet and 
inclined to springs ; here the judicious farmer soughs his land 
in the fallow season, and gradually reduces the height of the old 
original broad lands ; d^ndin]^ upon the more efficacious me- 
thod of keeping the land dry by the soughs ; which he lays in such 
a direction, as by a proper declivity to scour themselves, and carry 
off all the, springs and superabundant wet. 

The stock on this farm (besides the stock in the yards) con- 
sists of 9 mares, 4k#pt S^r iMNuuUng and the cultivation of the 
fium, 80 store ewes of the new Leicestershire breed, the produce 
of these 80 ewes are kept till they aie turned of two years old, at 
which age they are fatted and sent to the butcher ; so that there 
are usually 100 lambt reared fix>m the 80 ewes ; and 100 shar-hogs, 
the produce of the preceding year. The neat cattle consists of 78 
grazing beasts, cows, and heifers. 
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The stock on this hntt, the abundant empt« tod deaimesa ot 
the land, sufficiently denote the excellency of f hemaoagttncfit^ 
The arrangement of the crops gives every opportunity to adopt 
i^he.most rational' method of improving the. soil^ without obsitif 
Tiately pursuing either the cabbage ftfrning, the turnip husbandry^ 
-01* exploding the useof 'dean £iUows (all Of which are certainly 
good husbandry in different situations) « and steering clear of tha^ 
•little consequential pride with which the human mind is tinctti- 
red> and which frequently malees its appearance by preferring 
some specific mode pf agriculture* either because it was practised 
by our ancestors, or because it is the ** child pf our old 
«ge. 

In some parts of the Fertile Soil, we find the following rotation 
of crops, on breaking up the land after the natural grasses are ex- 
iiausted, or become unprofitable, and as preparatory to its being 
relaid; i» oafs, ^.faUmw, j. whestt, 4. turnips, 5.bariej; and 
again rested under artifidal grasses i tills, I think, has its advan- 
tages, as it g^vcs the land two fiiUpws instead of one» and i^tro* 
duces five seasons instead of three, between the breaking up of 
tiie worn out grasses, and relaying the land with the same mix* 
ture : om; of the evjls the cultivator of artificial grasses has to 
contend with is, that after repeated sowings, the land will tire of 
xlover, or any other seed that is too frequently sown ; and I be- 
lieve it is an uncontroverted fact, that the seldomer any land is 
sown with clover, (and indeed I believe I may add, any other 
grass, corn, or grain,) the greater probability there is of success, 
both in the abundance and duration of the crop. In many of the 
lands that are not deemed too wet for grazing with artificial 
grasses, and are therefore kept for the mOre imniediate produc- 
tion ot'Go^n, th^ following is not an unusual rotation of crops ; i • 
Mow, a. whea^, 3. beans, 4. barley, $, oats, and again fellow. 
Here I cannot be persuaded, but that any land that has long been 
under this rotation, may be improved by carrjing off the super* 
abundant moisture, and introducing green crope ; confining my 
observations still to 'what I call the Fertile Soil, I have met with 
situations, where the following course of cropping is pursued, 

•C 
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f . oats, 2. feJlow, 3. wheat, 4. barley, 5. oats, 6. beaiis, 7* tumipsy 
or cabbages, 8. barley, 9. clover. 

There may be sppie advantages in this mode ; I fear they are 
all on one side, for surely wheat, barley, oats, beans, are bad' pre* 
paratives for turnips or cabbages. • 

In the Low Peak, the most approved rotation of crops are, af- 
ter breaking up where the artificial pasture is exhausted, 1 . oats^ 
«. turnips,' 3. barley, 4; clover, 5. wheat, 6» fallow, 7. wheat, 8. 
pasture. The introduction of a crop of clover, between the time 
of breaking up and relaying, and the two crops iDf wheat so near to 
each other, as well as sowing the seeds with a wheat crop, appears 
to me exceptionable : but the experience of intelligent men and 
facts, are stubborn things, when opposed to matter of opiuipn. 

On the lands that are not rented as pasture, the common rotas- 
tion after fallow is, i . wheat, 2. oats, 5. pease. Here I am per- 
suaded, that if the crop of oats were omitt^cl, the pease would be 
n good preparative for ^limips or cabbages, and by soughing this 
land, and introducing that crop, it would be highly improved. 

On the better soils in this district we meet with the following 
rotation of crops, where lands are broke up with a view to im- 
prove and relay, i. wheat, 2. oats« 5. pease, 4. barley, 5. clover ; 
—or, 1. fallow, 2» wheat, 3.. clover, 4. wheat, 5. oats, or pease. 

Both of these rotations I think exceptionable, and if my expe- 
rience in other counties, and the cursory view I have had of 
the nature of this land, can authorize me to suggest an improve- 
ment, it would be, after breaking up the exhausted artificial pas- 
turc, to sow 

Oats. . "I 

Fallow for turnips, or cabbages. Consulting the 

., , Barlpy -^ oats. I nature oT the 

' _ t . „ f soil m the 

Turmps fallow. choice. 

Barley — — barley. 
And with this crop of barley to rday the land with clover 

and other gfass seedfi« suited to the nature of the soil^ 
And oi?L land inteaded to be continued in tillage to 
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Ccjnsultin^the 

nature of tne 

■^•foU'lh 'the -^'i' 

.'fttoioe." !• );.i 
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Fallow for tucnips^ cw; cabtagct. . ^ . , . "^ 
Barley ^^oats.' ' ' ^^ "^ ' )..' \i 

Turnips ««—— falk>1r« .. ji . • j 
• Bariey •■4--^birlcy*' \''.i.ri.j ; fl , •,!•:•.•, 
Clover -**^'Cloircp..r.' •ir L •., \\.n\\ .r.^ 
iWhca«i-4-*ii wheati'r.':?; -^ '1 :>=.:;-.> .u- 
-• « • Oats ' "i t 08to#.{ " i •• •■jii'f/r'.. n ii 
Or» according to the nature and- condition of the land from the 
operations of the season, I would agfon turn the land to fallow 
after the wheat btubble. . : .: i .-, i. :>v.'. ; 

Trardling feuther n6iih' in tlie High F^aki ' vcj t fiad hardly 
anythifig like a regular rotation of crops i ^hrqtiantity of land 
under tillage is coitlparativdy Aothtng,'.oii takiis'g a general view 
of the douoty ; oats> oats, oats, oats, (and alas, sour oat cakes!) 
a few potatoes, a little barley, and still less wheat, wDtild be the 
food of thie iiati«c$, • did not their neighbovrs coltirateitbeir land 
better thiuiithey dol'- Their mutton, faowerer, is exorlknt;' as I 
«hiffl heredter 'observer ' At Hurdiowi house I was oliliged ta^>ar» 
%ake 6f its g^ntrine tasie^ for want oC etthor;fardsdiOl: Ti^tiible; 
or, ^< wait till the baker came." Here, ' 

' i« Fftr as^/the eye could reach, no trees- wtre secnf, 
«* Bartfi dad in russet, SQornM the livsly greehJ 
* • Sione wails, meagre incloaores, ^daring locks^'iand %\ few snises- 
mble Animals '' sitqh «s God sent,V. ave the oofy objects preaeotod 
loourvia!^.' ■'••- •' ' :' i--. • ? .. - H:-. - *: -oi-.f;. 
: I shall; therefore, dismiss thit sul^^ect, till I come to apMk - of 
nnproveiiients* .•/'•.• * ^ >ii*>>. >i ti « ,• • < , -, • • .,... .« 1% k* 






• '»r^7. ' ^r ■'■/ ?■!• ■ ; :. :i , ; • . , - ♦.'.•- 

Piiomwhal^ihatflMen Mid on tbe sntmOuaoi crops, it.wiU-ap* 
pear ^that^ this broad*leaved clover, ryo-grass, trefoiU add white 
dsofffnr, are the 'fptindpal seeds sown ibc artificial pastures. 
^Occasionallywe find here and there the ribbed grass, .Or plantiua, 
lntroduced.-^The meadows produce ail. the^ nttural gra9SM joeqi* 
< 41011 "to the soik and. ntuatiobs described* ^ 

* « * , _ 






Ci«o3; 

&PECIES CF Stdck. 

The Utimber of recent inclosures, and ihe natund tendency of 
the soil to gHuBb cattle, have greatly incitased-tbe t^m^ty of 
meadow and pa^ure land ; and this bebg chiefly employed in 
dairying and rearing of stock s the produce of th« dairy forming 
the chief articld from which the rents are made, .4he4>erb]rshire 
, ftrlner rery natundly tnms his uttention to 

Caws,^'^'-^^! have vbeady mentioned, that in Derbyshire there 
are some good and some indifferent farmers; infiothiog dp they^ 
differ more than in their opinioGa about cows ; and in no paft of 
their fiu-miiig perhaps (in point of iKiyanlage) «re they «p nfarly- 
equal. The original breed of cows in Derbyshire appears to 
baft been inferior in many respects even to those of their neigh^ 
li6Urfi These, 'in many piffts df die county, arc still held in^esti* 
knation.; but when compa^ with the new ii^coyed bFee4»: au? 
for* short ^in excellence of shape and qualities, both ^$ liQ^thc 
HsvDQr of ttt^ floslC and fliefricility with which itb^ f^, &f]tod» 
^ To bring the • idca'to: rthe conceptioai of those who have; not ^e^ 

the diflFerence, let them ima^e the most awkuraid, iU-shaped» 
plodding hack, of tig^t pounds vidue, compared mth the highest 
bred bloodhorse, who for hb pedigree and excellence is es- 
tecfned'a-nationa^ treasure* . The fine blood horse,,h|owever« dif- 
•fekvfinni dteifine.lxred heifer itt this essien^ point :~{o old^ftge 
the horse is worth nothing; but through life, and to the eitsemf:^ 
«f oldage, the cow Is, in die kaguage of the biteder, lor all siiu» 
atioHS, and under every circumstance, always fat« Those^ who- 
are not willing to allow ri ia t t he hr etd-of cattle is all that is ne* 
cessary to make them«lat,wjU4iQwey^r always fi^uU.that wherever 
this well-bred heifer has that pasture which' wiA ^maintain any 
^b^lktifer d«ceritly, she^wnt 4fo bcttav than Ihc OldjcOarsobfted ; 
Ind it is an undiftiiaUe fact; thatintbe pastures of Derbyshire the 
^tme toed li«ifer will be fk«i«nd fit for the butcher; while her^cotu- 
.'^laniob ofthe <«t>ld sort^^blsttle more thaii skin andbooe, Muth 
' I^Kfiise is due to 'Mr. Bakeweli ^f X^eicdster^ureifoc htsiMaiali* 
gable attention to this.^tof rund^eooitomy^' <kherSi howav^, 
that are not so univenally kno^ki, are not without their merits ; 
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nor jbay^ihdr endeavours been without success iu pfint»of pub^ 
lie i^ility. In Oxfprdslure th^re is an Jo^Uacc /o^ excellence tl^t 
cannot escsipe public notice; and in thb county, it is a pleasing 
tha^men of i^iich omin^ni^ for enterprize.and public 
t^ye carried Jlb^ir resoafcbqs aQd improvements to alieight 
that enf^^ thc^iff ^to^greatt consideration amoiig the breeders an4 
inprnfers qf ,sto^k^ and whatf proonses the greatest stability U> 
their fopae* is* that^not only farmers, but men of the first indepen-^ 
denqr areengaged in this laudable pursuit. Improvements- in stock 
99cpa t^ me fn the ^rst instance to have gone down the throats of 
'.'Sitc^ as Q^ ^et^^^*^ ^nd to have mad^ its appearance in the fat 
^ndweU&vourcdJktoc. Through the airiny 1^ ^ngdom . there, ary 
dq^ distinctions h^ween the bloomijig l^ealtUy &miUes> and th^ 
ka^ and ill-favoured ;-7-betweeflL the nicely proportioned sym-^ 
metiy of bone and muscle, and the cposs^made and disfigured 
ampwl 9f <veiy . species ; .perhaps a nice ob9frv|tt\cp of ^j^ 
quatific^tjofxsrgave rise ^o.afurefereKVce^sc^jud^doi^lj^jpade^^^ 
men pf e^cperiien^e and.skili* . lj*hpugb be.tt^ ^f^'^hfiVP^^^'^^ 
first pro4u4{edr thesQ 4i^yu:tion8v. djfic&nnsi jby men^of . sl^il^tjt^ 
produced the readiest sale and best prices at market; and we find 
originally that the Lancashire breed became eminent ;^ die inha- 
bitants of that distnct, perhaps^ 'v^th^f^^ ^^9 9V^^ thajt thejF 
were liable to he riva}k4> all^ed^ej^,^st b^eed^^ bf picked 
Jsy tl^ nupre southern nei^hboufs> fi(\i^,.fnQfit^ tenacious; ^ 
l&any y^arsfarried on the improYemfnt>.|fy.. What ^t^ to 

tc af this day a great secret, until they rproduced what is^ now 
calfed " the new breed;" some of which ape endowed with a pedK 
jree alnwst as long as that produce4 by Mr« Bannister in the cha- 
f;u:ter .of Qidwallader-— However^ i^haiever aoerit tbct^ ,bc in the 
.fedigrcje,rth^ certainly is intrinsic ny rit in this breed oif^ animals ;. 
Ifiat they will fatten sooner thaaiiny other brecdi.a^dt^ 
is less bone and offal about them than in any^ther sort of an 
equal size i^ the kingdom- They are easily distinguished, even. 
in ^he 4^Tktt for there is a softness in .^le.^^ndliog, that whem 
«ontrafted with the common broe4# i^ as^iliftrent as- the fineskini 
«f tjbe i^e. Im^^ 4^^ £oa£Sf hide of ^^.^-Atag. Tlie merit of 
lhia^t)^.^r)i^^ ca^de^ «^.-W«ff^ Jl»^N^» 5^ I-«<»»tqf- 
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shire, Northamptonshire, Cheshire, and Lancashire,' HswelTatt 
most other grazing counties, stands uncontrorerted. Bestdes^ the 
ikmous breed of cows in Derbyshire, we fiiid others which not 
many years ago were held i A great estinfarioii; and amolr^g Vnan^ 
of the old filrmers are still esteemed (and pei-hdps Very deiervWW 
io) for the dairy . This coW is produced frbih '<ifessi& ofiUPUtii 
cdshire, ^♦'arwickshird, and dthcr breeds iiaiid is what*th*6 1^8*6* 
tershit-e breeders call the *• old-feshioned'sort."' ThemeKt of this 
•« old sort" I am willing to bring to public view, by' relatinj^-the 
fbllowlng experiment, as it corned fiforo a g^ntiemati of'irh|ttirti 
tionkbfe veracity f-i^that he has niadfe* seventeen* plcnnn]^ atid'i 
itfarter of tiiiftd- from a cow'of this kfnd hi seven 'daW;thit''ihfe 
i^as always healthy; bift never shewed at any'age much inclirit^ 
non to become &t; and' that, at twelve years old, he sold lieFto 
nie butcher at 12 pounds. This wdrthy geirtllnnan goes oh tore- 
ina'^k, Aat nin'e'DKrbjrch^^o^s'of this br«<(<fl weiv}>ishirediMth 
^ifn^'c^Ws'^'i^ the' ftdtdernesi br^cf; <fhe> HoiabAies^ co^ ^ 
tfe'^r6aft!St'<luiAti?^-e(f' milk, 'but tlifc'-niim 6f theBerbJrilwe 
^ ^iii 'cifiMA&l^ mn prbdjiMin ^ 'biitW and ^hiwse/^I 
am Sony this ^ntliman has not favouitd me with i conniarison 
of the measiire'of milk, and weight of butter and cheese ; an ac- 
puisittoA thayWtlid'be'Hig;hlyg»a^^ biit miist be left for 

m^maf iM'fe'i^r'^^lM-^ fcWs broii^ by the dialers t6 
"iWlJy mdrltVt d'o^iWg'Phi?'spH/r^ mohthsi art? thieffy iif the-Yorifi 
shiretihai^foW^tie^fleigtt!/our)t(^^ 

bys\ifre Urmck <^n}srf^'ith 4^bMl>yshire bullof thc'bid fashionei 
wrft"* ^ut>lirdScMedprtjftre\iW due to the bbirdf th^ liew teT- 

etil 
'ne# 

iort faVriy'Atil^rfge-ai^ of cbws' to eqnfel- ttcttf It 

profit to tMe'dafiyjindtoHiiTflfVill excel them irr^^iihg. ' tt 
is matter of* flitichconthiversy among the farmers tn-Derbyihire, 
whether t^S'neVr'bfce^ brirows can be m^de'eqiibl^ productive 
in the dairy WithtMy ither ^cies, and retain *their de<iided sup*% 
Vionty' as grazers:'^ be- acf«dmi51isKed,'tHrtn 'the new 

I^ic^fcrshVi^rUdtf^^'w^^ astonished them^Hts,' find ^M 
"the palm \i> ihk%A4y^Wakr. Softi^ as «ybii% i^JJUfteiic^ 



}lu gene, I^confessihis n^w.breed of horned cattle may be called 
:i ncwxceation; |>utsHU aiiore beneficial tot^ QoiQixiu^ty would 
tbese neyf spedea of animals, be, if the-nutrlfO^ent and fluid^ that 
pass ^l^rough t^eir organ^ co9l4 be. directed Wo^t^o chanaek ^t; 
9ncef milk andBe^hhaviiig hitherto bsffi held to.bcjrfcompiatibl^ 
I bellpve^^ ideaof thetr Jbetng mcpropatible is pot altogether 
ne.w,.sevei;al u/isuccessfiil attempts haying been made son:ie time 
a^. I wtended M have aunexed^rtraits of this^jbtrced; but un- 
derstanding that there is to be a General Report on the different 
Breeds of Rattle m the Elingdom, beg leave t9.refej1.t9 that J^eport 
pfr further i>artici;|Ur$. I shaU conclude this description p£ the Der* 
byshir^^i^e^ cattle with remarking, th^t I am t;Ql4 there; are in the 
coun^ jof Derby, of .this new breed, bulls that are deemed worth 
jf too, and cows nearly that sum;, to improve upon them, would 
perhaps be to put it out of the power of most men to enter upon 
a dairy farm ; biit in the High and Low Peaks, we find a useful 
little cow among the: (armers and mhiers, which> with a sipall 
cross of the new Leicestershire breed, would in ^, probability 
suit their pasture better than, even the highest breed we. find ia 
the Fertile Soil. 

Sbgep.' In the Fertile Soils we discover the new Leicestershire 

sheep morp or less perfect, 4u:Qordiag as the goo^ne^s of land, the 

improvements and attention of the former, or other circumstances 

admit. These breeds of sheep seem to me to have had their rise 

from the same cause, and in the same way with the cows I have 

..described ; but as their origin and description belongs inoreim- 

imediately to the county of Leicester, and as I do not know of any 

paiftic^Uar imprpvem^nt in them that this county is in^itled to ^e 

merit of^ I shall content^myself with saying, that the wool of the 

.shar-hog usually |weigh$ between six and eight pounds; and .to 

gain son>i^ idea of its value and goodness, whqi the finest short 

wools are worth 305. per tod of aSlb. this usually brings about 

24s.— The carcass is one continued pulp of fat, from the time of 

, bring lambed .till it is slaughlfred for the table, which is gene- 

. rally befc^ie, 9^ ^a after being two years and a half old r at th^s 

age, jn perbyshire, th|s ^heep usi^lly^ji^eighs fropi 3olb. to 401b. 

per. quaiter, anjd is^ iat« that, a very moderate quantity of the 



tnuttbn wHl satisfy the keenest appeflite..— I wish I coiiW aiy 
tB much for the' ftay(mr of this muHxm, asl can for that I 
tasted without bread at Hurdlow house, which was of the smatl- 
homed sheep I meet wtA ih the High Peak; or the ihoors and 
more barren part of the coun'tjr, wherfe the farmer usualfy keeps 
them to the age of fiveTears, it which time they become valual>le 
for the parks and tablet of the gentry of this and other coundet. , 
I am aware that the new LeiceAersMre mutton "has its advocatet^ 
and that in some instances* those who give the preference to the 
smaller and blder sheep« have been decehred at the table of theii* 
firictid: but during the time I was in Derbyshire (though no 
epicure) I found no difKcuky in distinguishing the flavour, and 
giving die preference to the aged smi^l mutton ; ahd therefore 
in this respect I am free to own, that the new breed of Leicester- 
shire beef has an advantage over the new breed of Leicestershire 
, mutton. 

Taldng a general view of the sheep in DerbysWre, from the most 
pure Leicestershire newhreed, they gradually lessen in size and value 
down to the small, coirse, haify-poiled^eep ; and in the moun- 
tainous part of the county, we find the size of the sheep propor- 
tioned to the quality of the land, and nature of the pasturage : on 
the commons, many of all sorts of breed, which I shall call fo- 
reigners, from their l)cing sent to joist from different places ; bfut 
in general, in the High Peak, they choose the close wooUed hardy 
sheep, observing the closeness of the wool as a certain proof of 
thdr being more likely to stand the rainy seasons of this district | 
and indeed I am of opinion that they must improve their land 
before they can much improve their sheep* In a large district, 
near the source of the Derwent, I found considerable sheep ftrms 
in what is called the WoodkuuU (a term 2 think ill-applied, for 
I saw very little there) ; the breed seems calculated for the pas- 
ture ; and in this mstance I must beg the Leicestershire breeder 
will excuse me in differing from him in opinion, when he asserts 
that their sheep are to be preferred, in alt pastures, and all soils 
and situations whatever, to any other that can be 'put into the 
tane pasture with^'them^I thbk die <ize of the sheep, the 
qnantky «f its ifibW; th^ dose texture of its' fleece/ and the 
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vhape of the animal being calculated to undergo the fatigue of 
searclung for its -food (whieh in some situations is absolutely ne- 
cessary), are requisites which the new Leicestershire breed do not 
possess. I can- assure hiai> that in travelling f^om Glosiop to 
Deneent, I was orertaken by a sheep pursued by a dog ; the 
iheep I suppose had strayed in quest of food (and where scar- 
city is^ surely the sheep calculated to search, is preferable to that 
which is loaded and incapable of travelling) : this animal I ob- 
served every now and then stopped to graze ; the dog seemed not to 
tidderstand perfecdy his master-s signals, who had placed him^ 
.self onj'an. emaoence, as if to direct the chase; and for the 
apace of half !an hour this sheep was in my view, and cer- 
tainly-led the dog a dance of two miles. I do not say that this 
racing was necessary, but, I will maintain that searching for food 
fvas next to self-preservation ; and that perhaps this quick mo« 
tion .through the air might shake off the wet, and cause the fleece 
to dry sooner than it would have done if confined to one spot. 
And I would ask any Leicestershire breeder, how his sheep would 
have shifted in such asituatioa? 

Hbr^5,._The cattle used for the plough in the fertile part 
of Derbyshire, are chiefly brood mares, of the^trong cart kind ; 
and in general are excellent stock for breeding waggon and 
dray horses, which are in such requiestjn every part of the king. 
dom« The opportunity a dairy farmer has of laying brood-mares 
in pastures, and keeping a sufficient number to do the work* and 
occasionally rest, seems to me an advantage, by which he may 
avoid the exorbitant expence of horses ^ the stable feeding on 
hay and corn to go to plough. . ^;,, v^- / : : 

The intrpducjti9n^f hoqoA rfmi% to dp.the work* seems 1)6 me 
one cause why we fiiiid no oxen employed ir^tilliiig the.soi) ; and 
in brood mares, great imiiiuvement^ have certainly been made, 
and I trust will continue to go on, firom the conveniency of the 
pastures, and the fair field they open for extending and improving 
the breed of draught borses» . ^^^BsikeweU's staUions am heard 
of, but not ha|f so much as fift show of jL^c^sterjshir^ i^flfQSkand 
bulls. In the mountainous; part of the; c^uflty^^jve finii'a vim^ 
\>]k, lighter >i4au], whif^^i)^ vif^js jbepi) hftbitwtted to Vcsni 
'D 



gnrerrocl^ and precipiejes, and draw in a litde eattj oroanyaUnd 
of pannier on its back.; and what I said cf Uie Reak aheq», I ant 
veady to say of the Peak draught borso-^improve the scnU and 
then you may impro^ this species of animals i fi>rl.amnf opi«^ 
nion, that larger^and better burses would rrqntf? better keep»ani 
better road^ to travel ppofb Uian what the Pfeak in its present 
state affords. 

Hog's.— <-*-As a dairy ogtuntry, it may be aopposed to abound 
wilh hqgs^-In every djatryfanos we find a^iery goed stock of ho£i» 
and of ja very good sorti such as in the sauthern.paFt of the king4oat 
are known* by the appellatioo of ^e Bexicshire bceed. The ma^ 
nagement of t^ dmy being well understood by the mistress of a. 
Oerl^^hire farmer's &mily» she does not neglect her bogsf and 
we find th^t from tbe breeding and inqxoving of hogs» a proft 
of from twenty to $ve-and*twenty shiilk^ is* made finm each 
cowrby themaintenance of hogs from the ofil of the daiiy. 



IRRIGATION. 



The situation of thifr county, consisting of hili and vaft^ 
may naturally be supposed to- present us yMi great improvements 
by flooding, the land— That it has been practised long ago, and 
that less is done now than formerly^ is observable in many parts 
of this district. Taking the general sense oftfae occupiers of land» 
they are not very fbtid of it. The still brooks that empty themselves 
intothe Dove, have been converted to this purpose in severalplaces*^ 
But the Answers to Queries dispersed in this neighbourhood are 
not fai its fiivour ; the bad effect being by some (very properly) at« 
tiibuted to letting the water remain too loiisr «pon the kndt 
from otiiers I.recdved the following answer to that query : <^ What 
little has been tried, no advantage has been received." The coat 
mid mipers^s of Deibyshiret are certainly strong reasons for the 
water not fdftififShg the land ^«^that irrigation increases the ver* 
dantappearanoe ofthe mead, and the bulk of it's crop, is an un» 
coatrovtrted fhcKr biit4ninany places^ as well' as in Derbj^hire, itii 
cfitets as an inttprover oftba soH* Kecome extitmely problematic^ 



Mf MM-opfatioa li« ahnjrs bnn) thtt !■ flxt^nmdnr gfooUt^ 
wbeR'aninuqg stroun it applied, in pracesi of tiioe it dnngri 
the BOture <tf the gnmei, sabuituting the coaner torti. The si. 
fiutiaa vhere the most beoefit may be ejrpected, ii the dediritjr 
ei a hill, vrtiere a small quantity of water may be diverted over a 
patiaarfux, and readily taken off{ more especially where the 
wator ii Impregnated mlh the drainiags of a town, village, or 
nm ^fuM-yard. R^ad washings with clear water, will ccrtainl/ 
fiUthe pores of the earth with inoictiirci ^ut I find some diffi- 
Oidty In bdievuig that- the snrbce of the meadow scoured with a 
qktrnpid Btream, can add to the staple, or improve the sml as 
tnaaurc^— A deporite (cams the tome likely meAod to improve f 
mnd I am sure that wherever the small dcpotitcofR clear river isof 
a chdybetM nature, the growth of the pfantt -guns notiun;. 
bytbebui^. Perhi^ it isowingtothistfaatfiiefincrgnwes. 
whose roots sprtad oaanr tha NiHus, >M «bUged to gjve way to 
the coaner mvH* Whose roots mnniag deeper ia the earth, esc^e 
tikC'ppiiOD* and gafai att ascondaocy over those that arc moreiiD* 
mtBifasAf "T*"**^ to its inSuoOoc. 

Thata oonstdtraUe part of Oerbyshira may be watered, is true, 
bat I shouU streng^y recooHnend the examination of the nattuv 
oS'Am wator* bcCsrCit be attestfted on a Urge scale. 



XKE G&MNS PRINCIPALLY CULTI- 
VATED. 

By Rfercnce to the rotation of ctopi, mentioned uader the 
beady— An* tbt Znua •'■ ^mptvyed. it »IU appMr, that In the dit- 
.tdot dnwKnnated Fertile, wheat, bariey, oatt, and baan>, u* tiui 
Mm of grun pHadpally cdtivatod— In tha Low Peak, barley. 
peaic oats—And in the High Peak, chiefly oats. Inallofthesr, 
however, mixtureB of others are alBottied. W* discover vetches. 
lentil*, potatoes, and cabbagos. At BrAfap, the gardtts which 
temertyiwuMd »at)M tiUtf of th* iUnttkkRW powewn alttbt 
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profusion which the soil and climate were capable of producing^ 
are now employed in raising the seed of cabbages; a sort (of^he 
York species) that has been cultivated there with great success 
for many years, and is remarkable for its size and durability id 
the winter. 

Potatoes being more eminently a Lancashire produce* it might 
be deemed tautology to say any thing here of their cultivation : I 
shall only mention them* in order to give room for marginal ob^ 
servations^ if any improvements have occurred to any of my 
readers in the county of Derby. But finding in Chesterfield* and 
some of the adjoining parishes* particularly in that of N6rth 
Wingfield* in that district which I denominate the Low Peak^ 
many acres planted with 

Cbamomile, a nd conceiving it not usually cultivated as a 
fieM crop, I shall begin with observing, that a loamy soil is cho- 
sen for this purpose I that after the ground is well prepared by 
thorough cleanings (which however is not always practised),' 
about the end of March* the roots of an old plantation are taken 
up* and divided into small slips* which are planted in rows about 
eighteen inch^ asunder* and s^bout the same distance in the rows. 
The plants are kept clean by frequent hoeing and weeding with 
the hand. In September, the flowers are fit to gather; their per«> 
fection depends upon their being fully blown* without having 
stood so long as to lose their whiteness; the flowering continues 
till stopped by the frosts. The gatherings are repeated as often as 
a succession of flowers appears; this depends very much upon the 
season* dry years furnishing more* and wet or dull weather fewer 
successions of flowers. When gathered* they are carefully dried, 
cither in kilns very moderately heated* or on the floors of 
boarded rooms* heated by sUw fires ; the object is to keep the 
flowers white and whole ; and this is done only by drying them as 
slowly as possible. The produce varies from two hundred weight* 
or even less* to four* five* and in some (though as I have learned 
but in few instances) to six hundred weight per acre: the price 
has also varied fronx 405..to ^7 per cwt. from the best accounts 
I have beea ^ble^ to obtainfj four cwt. at X4 P^r cwt. may be.con*. 
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■idered u the arerage produce and price. The plants usuallf 
SMnd three jean, of which the firat affords the smallest, and the 
second the best and greatest produce. Sometimes the same plants 
are continued beyond three .yeare. but the ground gets tbul, and 
the flowers are weak and bad. The flowers when dried are packed 
in bags, and bought up by persons in the neighbourhood ; by 
whom they are sold principally to the druggists in London. 
Some persons have used them in bfcwing, as a succedaneum for 
hops; and others contrive to mix them with hops. I am inform- 
ed they will not answer the end, and that few people approve the 
taste, even when mixed. From the information given me, I appre- 
hend that about two hundred acres of laitd here are emidoyed in 
the cultivation of this plant. 

Fallowing. From what has. been siid, the Board will per- 

ceiyc that fallowing is practised in Derbyshire, and I am proud 
to add, by the very best practical fanners. Green crops, such t* 
vetdies, dover, cabbages, coleseed, and turnips aie. no doubt, 
substituted, with additional ploughings, in lieu of fallows.in many 
parts of the kingdom, particularly in the neighbourhood of great 
towns, post roads, or wherever what I.call foreign manures (such 
as are brought into a farmoverand above that which annually renews 
from the proddce) arc procured; yet even in this situation laad may 
be over cropped and rendered tmfruitful, for want of ckan fal- 
lowing and rest. Although this may not appear at lirst sight, yet 
so far as my experience goes, sooner or later the land will be 
reduced to that state of weakness and imbecility, in. wluch no 
manure, no hasty stimulus, or drunken dressing, nor green crop, 
will enable it to sustain and perfect ^ beneficial crop of grain. Ma- 
nure and green crops, it is true.'will produce a crop of straw, but 
for want of that vezetable aliment^ which can only be restored by 
blowing and rest, the crop of grain will ever fell short of that 
farina, which is the life and soul of all white crops. I am aware 
that the advocates for expfodlng fallows will say^ why 'do you 
dress your land so much) y^u musf crop k oftener, for theknd 
is too rank. Follow tb.eir notion, and you will find your system 
of busbandiy reduced, t^ luch a ;iitfX9W, basif, ^tvecp w^ds and 



straw, thst fifty td one the cnop will £dl a sacrifice to the one or 
the other ; if it has the good fortune to eKape the calamity of 
being laid, from the happy circomstance of a dry seas6n, it 
then has to struggle with the chance of being overwnin with such 
weeds as are not checked by droughty and frequently, instead of 
a crop of wheat, you reap wild oats. I know some land, whose 
management is within my own obsenration, and diat for the last 
20 years has not been rested naore than one year at a time, un- 
der clover, and never experienced a dean summer fallow ; the 
land in my eye was last year sown with wheat, after a yery abun- 
dant crop of vetches mown green for horses. The crop at thb 
time is in swarths for hay, for Instead of a crop of wheat, there 
is four to one wild oats ; and yet together die wheat and wild oats 
dxt sufficiently prolific to yield after the rate of two truss bound 
load of hay to an acre. So rooted, however, is die occupier of this 
liand (who by the by ifi 41^0- the owner) in his aversion to dean 
fiiUdws and nest, that be is not to be persuaded from immediatdy- 
sowing it with turnips, and next spring., if the turnips are good 
and eat off In rime, in all probability mil again sow it with wheat* 
confident diat it b so full of dressing, it wants nothing but 
eropjung« 

In the poorer soils, it is exttcmely difficult (and consequently 
yery rare) to bring them into thi^ state of iQibecility ; but in 
lands by nature prolific I ^am persuaded it will happen. And 
turning our eye to the most prolific soils of eastern counQies^ 
even the land of Judea, when its cultivation was in the greatest 
perfecticM), the legislator commanded the husbandman to cause 
the land to enjoy its sabbariis* 
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IMPLEMENTS IN HUSBANDRY. 

* 

, Ptof^2rs.Mi— Of ttus instrument ix> Derbyshire they use seve* 
ral sorts ; die double plough, mounted on wheels, performing two 
fttrrowt at tmce; drawn by thKe^ four^ and sometimes five or rit 



horns 'M Isngtfa in the furrwir.— This Instmiiienty ivfie» welt 
niftdt, perfoms rerf well, but whererer ft reqi^tvs four or more 
borsest and a drhrer, tlie only adinuitage I disco«>end was to die 
-plougknant kff in pAongi^g two aem, he wttUcs onlf that leng^tb 
«f greund whidi the ploagbmaa^ with t!he single plMigh,'d(M \a 
ploughing one acre. When I saw its pei^Mrmance with lour 
iMirses and' two ni^B> and viewed the nattuv of the soil, I was 
•truck widi the idea, that two of the Norfolk w4ieel*pkHighs, two 
horses, and without a driver, would perform more work with the 
same powers, and more ease to tfee^horses; and I believe most of 
the fanners that use this plough wall admit, that two ploughs, 
fwth two horses in a plough, will perform more labow, and with 
more ease tothe horses, than fo«r horses in one of these piougfas. 
But they say, that for two ploughs, two drivers are itquisite, 
and here they do with one; the advantage is gained, and the dis- 
advantage vanishes whenever they may adopt the Norfolk plough, 
and manner <rf ploughing. — The single pxough, with two wheels, 
is used here; is well<mad<, aisd pcrfosms the operation well: they 
make them still lighter, with only one wheel : — but the plough 
most commonly in use* is that of whkh I am fav o ur e d with the 
drawing (Fig. I.)> sent to me by the liberality of Mr. Roe, the 
drawing-master of the public school at Repton, being the pei*^ 
foraance of <)nc of hb pupMs aa that ianious scnnnary of karaiaf;; 
— 'This simple instrument ia easily procured, and in inost c^sea 
perfenns very wfU. But ( cannot help saggestmg, that wberevw 
this instrument will perfonn with two horses sid a driver, I think 
the Norfolk plough would perfocm equally well, and save the es*^ 
pence of a boy. 

lfarro«Mr.«.«^They have the conMuon Ug^it hairows^ made 
lighter or heavier according to the natuA of tiie soil* and gene<rf 
tally oonpled together, each honedfuwtng hisown^Jiasrowliitlie 
viual way; but in the Peak I saw a practice of drawing two bar* ' 
TOWS with two horses at lengdi, and the man leacting the fore« 
mosa**-the awkwardness and absofdity of diis ptacdee, even the 
nan himself leftdlly ownedi but addedy-«-o'ic isi^^diatwe are 
uaeto^' 
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Carts and Waggont,^ on die common Construction, are in 
use all over the county— rin the mountainous part, they have a 
light little cart, drawn by one horse ; and here we plainly disco- 
Tcr the advantage of small carts, where one man going to the coal- 
pits with four, five, and perhaps seven or eight of these little 
carts^ and one horse to each, will certainly bring away more 
weight, with less friction, and more facility* than the same num- 
ber of horses could draw in one waggon. During my Tour, I 
did not discover any instrument that is not common-— the cradle 
scythe used in Hertfordshire, of which I have given drawings 
(Fig. II*) > I think would be an acquisition to many banners 
in Derbyshire. The cradle costs two shillings, and may be 
mounted on the grass scythe which \$ in common use in the 
county of Derby. 



OF BORSES AND OXEN. 

The dairy farmers seldom plough much, and consequently have 
less to do wfeh either horses or oxen.; but even the dai^ fanner, 
that is alternately breaking up and laying down his artificial pas* 
tures, and improving Ms farmj. finds considerable employment 
for draught cattle. This in Derl^shire, as I have already ob. 
served, is performed, I believe, entirely with horses; for 1 do not 
i^dollect to* have seen or heard of any teams of oxen used by 
£mnev5-»^Their brood mares, of the draught kind, form their 
teams ; and in a dairy country, I am persuaded, are well calculated 
to breed the strong draught gelding, so much wanted in every 
part of the. kingdom. . .ouppose the work^ofa. farm sufficient to 
empl^ four horses $ instead, of four, the dairy farmer keeps eight, 
and works them alternately : his eight mares, lodged continually 
in his pastures and yards, with very littWcorn^ wiU^ the work 
• of four horses» or of six bullock^, and rear him £ve or six-colts ; 
-^these colts, at la jxionth^ old,. are sold from, iz to. i Sounds, 
each ; if so, this nearly repays the expence of keeping the beasts 
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of draught necessary for the farm* and gives the farmer the ad- 
Tantage of occasionally working an extra team ; which in cri- 
tical times, on sowing turnips, and in harvest, I consider essential. 
To have it in his power to sow all hb turnips while the land 
is in a proper state of moisture ;-— to carry all his hay while the sun 
shines s — to cart all his corn during the fine weather ; and at all 
timeSf as it were, to be master of his work, gives'such a decided 
advantage to the farmer, as in my opiiuon sufficiently counterba- 
lances any extra expencc that may be incurred by keeping one or 
two additional brood mares in his pastures ; and this advantage 
I think easier obtained by keeping brood mares of the cart kind, 
and at less expence than by keepine oxen> or any other species of 
animals for draught. 



SEED TIME. AND HARFEST. 

The best dinners usually sow beans and oats in February; 
barley in March ; and wheat in the beginning of October; if the 
season permits them so to do, their crops will be ready to cut in 
August and beginning of September, in the ordinary course of 
seasons ; but this varies with the variety of seasons. The more 
northern and mountainons part of the county, is considerably 
later than the Fertile Soil in the southern district — I saw in the 
High Peak the futners sowing both oats and barley in the se- 
cond week in May ; although on entering the county near Ashby^ 
on the 22d of April, I found all those farmers who were masters , 
of thdr work had then finished sowing. 



INCLOSURES AND COMMONS. 

- Within the last 15 years, I believe that above one-fourth part 
of the whole county of Derby has been inctosed — ^the two districts 
which I have denominated Fertile and Low Peak, are almost en- 
tirely inclosed. The High Peak remains a fielil, in many places, for 
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that imprpvement. The advantages arising from inclo^dng are 
veiy great, both to the owner and the community; the advaa- 
tage to the owner being in some measure governed by the nature 
of the soil, the quantity of wastc^ and expence that attends the 
' indosure and making the roads. Some inclosures within the bs( 
15 years, I have been told, have nearly doubkd tde rentaL Im^- 
mediately on being inclosed, the rents advai)ce between a thir4 
and a fifth. The increase of the corn does not seem to be in this- 
proportion, for usually on being inclo^much of the land is laid 
down under artificial grasses, less ploughed, fewer fallows are 
made, and more of ^en crops are introduced into the syiteni 
oi^ husbandry. The quantity of the general produce, however^ 
certainly increases in a greater proportion than the rent; for by 
inclosing, the capital employed by the farmer is considerably in* 
creased, and I think it demonstrable, tiiat the more capital a 
fanner employs in tl^ nmnAgement of his fyxffi, the greater quan* 
tity of produce he cariies to market for the use of the commu* 
nity. The stock on an^ipdosed firm undoubtedly improves ; for no 
longer subject to the customs of the place, every farmer is. at U^ 
berty to consult his own judgment in the improvement of his 
cattle; and experience shews, that the stock in the incloi^ 
sures is generally better than that in the common fields. The 
nature and size of the indosures seem to be well underwood b^ 
the men whp have, been employed; in general, they have veiy 
judiciously adapted the size of the field to the size of the farm; 
and if I might be allowed to ofier a hint for future inclosures, it 
would be, to consult as much as possible the nature of the soil,, 
and to place the fences as near as may be on the spot where 
the nature of the soil changes.-^I know it cannot always be done^ 
but I certainly should recommend the sacrificing of a straight 
hedge, to attain the acquisition of haiang the soil in each field of 
one nature, or as nearly so as it is possible to attain that points 
many farms labour, under inconveniences in this respect; for 
where a field of twenty acres consists of soil fit to graze, and soil 
only capable of rpanng young stock, the disadvantage must be 
apparoit. to every onei and ia arable, fi^i the disadvantage is 
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<tHH gmttfr, for the cidhire tnd erbpping'that succeeds best oh 
idaj, is not by any means the best that tan be adopted on a 
<{ra?el« 



^ 



POPULATION. 



Those who hare lirged the impolicy of inclosunes, from the 
idea that ^ley depopulate, must have taken up the matter on 
^r«y superiidai grounds— —Ask any man if the planting, pre- 
verting, and rearing of hedges, is not attended i^trith much ex- 
pence; aud 'if, even after they are reared, whether the cutting, 
scouring, imd:keeping them up, does not require much attention 
and increase of labour? The dressing and keeping an inclosed 
field ina prd^^state of diltimtion and improvement, is certainly 
equal to what is dont; in the common fields. In a word, I think 
ii64^an will contend for a moment, that to cultivate and improve 
knA after it is iiiclosM, requires less labour than it did in the 
common fieM state; nor that men will do more labour in a day 
than what was formerly done. If my position be right, it will 
foSdW, that die number of hands employed cannot be diminished. 
I know there are places where common arable fields have been 
inclosed, hdd down iti pasture, and neglected; less ploughing 
done, and perhaps feWer labourers employed, after the indosure; 
but this very rur^Iy happens, for wherever indosures are turned 
to -the most advantage, I will contend they require an increase of 
capital, attention, and labour;, and consequently that the num- 
ber of labouring hands are not diminished. So far as my expe* 
rienee goes, indosing in the first instance requires an increase of 
capital to be employed In agriculture ; this capital renders the 
pfoduct of die land more abundant, and this abundance requires 
more hands to be employed. Sy the fadlity with which abun- 
dant produce is managed on inclosed lands, the additional capital 
•Qiployed makes its returns, so that there are more hands required* 
and more produce carried to market* 
In regard to the population of Derbyshire, I believe it is very 
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much increased; but this can only be ascertainfsd by more local 
knowledge than what my time on this o<;casion could possibly 
furnish. As this, however, is so important a subject of inquiry, 
I thought the Board would wish to have some idea respecting it : 
in the Appendix, therefore, I have given the information which 
Mr. Pilkington of Derby had collected in^i788, extracted from 
his History of Derbyshire, published in 17^9* By that Abstract 
it appears, that the number of houses then amounted to 35^42 
(by some mistake stated in Vol. II. p. 49, at 25,206, perhaps 
owing to some confusion between houses and famines). .He 
counted the number of. houses in every parish^ and }ik about 30 
parishes he ascertained the number of inhabitants. By the propor- 
tion between the houses and the inhabitants, in the parishes where 
he counted both» the inhabitants amounted to 49»379>or nearly 5 
to a house. He states that in 1 788, the total number of inhabitants 
in the county was 1 24,465 . In his account, Mr. Pilkington reckpns 
the number of houses in the parish of South Wix^field to be 1^7 1 
and by his mode of reasoning, the n^unber of inhabit^ts willbc 
about 630. — I believe population to be incr^slng very fist in Der- 
byshire, from the number of indosures, and extent of trade and 
manufactures ; and think this parish of So\»th WingfiekL to be a 
medium for the county, especially as it was inclosed in 1786. I 
find an exact account taken by Mr. Blore (who seems well qua<» 
lifted to give a most excellent and valuable IjListory of Derbyshire^ 
in which at this time he is laudably engaged): in 1792, he makes 
the number of houses in South Wingfield to be 165, and of inha-^ 
bitants 769. 

Having every reason to be satisfied that both these accounts 
are correct, and following the three grand. divisions of the soil, I 
find that what I have called the Fertile part of the county, con- 
tains about - .-. Acres 213,120 

what I call the Low Peak land* contains about - 231,680 
. And what I call the Hi^h Peak land^ con- 
tains about - - - - . 275,840 



Making the whole county about , , ,- . 720J640 
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If we defluft one^iglith ptrt for roads^ riven, wastes, woodf» 
and hedges^ in the Fertile and Low Peak districts, and two-third 
parts of die High Peak, for wastes and unprofitable knds, which 
it is belieydd is aboot the fur prc^ortion^ it makes the heaths, 
wa$tes,^ino«rSj woods, i:oads, river9> and lands^ not employed in 
husbandry, to consist of about 239,492 ac|-es (nearly one-third of 
the whole) , leaving 48 1 ,148 acres £br arabfe and pasture ; of which 
not more fhan one-fifth part is annvally jcropped with qorn, the 
four-fifths being ixtfaer tild sward, t)r artificial grasses ; hence 
the convertible land is reduce^ to somethLag less than th#ee acres = 
for the support of each inhabitant ; and as they are so rapidly. 
on the increase, it leaves but little room to suppose the .price of 
provision will fiiU; on the contrary, when we consider the num- 
ber of animals of burden, and those kept for {deasure, I tihink we 
may fairly conclude, that ihe price of promion is likely to rise : 
for by this state of pop>ulation, and the |Bxtensive wastes in the 
High Peak, this comty does hot appear to be in a sufficient state 
of cultivation to support its inhabitants, and much less to carry 
any com to a foreign market ; indeed, cheese, and a few colts,, 
seem to be the only, commodities which the farmers send out of 
their county. 

From what has been said on indosures and population, it is 
evident that nwuiy advantages arise fcom this practice ; and con- 
sequenfty where there are open fields and waste grounds,* propo- 
sitions for inclosing have in most places been made, and in some 
places are at this time carrying into effect ; and that where in- 
dosures have not been made, it only waits the ccmcurrenoe of the 
individual owners, which time may reasonably :be expected to 
produce. 



WAGZSf'^BJCE OF LABOUR^AND 
HOURS OF WORKING. 

Derhjrshire tdwunding witk mines and manufactures, the la- 
bouring hands "find ether emitloyment beside agriculture; conse- 
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quendj^ the price of labour to the fmnet fluctuates according to 
the briskness or stagoatioD of trade^ and the different demand* 
for the produce of the naines.— The most general prices seem. 

Labourers from Candlemas to Martinmas«-i i. 4^* to is, 6d. 
per day: houn of work from six to six. From Martinmas to 
Candlemas* is. zd, per day, working from daylight till dark. 

Near market-tow^s the wages are from is. 6d. to as. per day ; 
between Derby and Ashborn* from Lady-day to Midsummer, 
the wages are from is. 6</. to as. per day; from Midsummer to 
Michaelmas, from as. to as. 6d. per day; and from Michaelmas 
to Lady-day« is. ^d. to is. 8 J. In the harvest months beer is 
always added, to the aboye wages; and the hours of workings 
early and late* as the dews will admit. Reaping wheat* 8s. per 
acre; oats* 5s. per acre; mowmg barley, as.; grass* as. 6tf. ; 
threshing wheat* as. 8(f. per quarter; barley, is. Sd.i oats, is. 

It is not unusual for a ^rmer to find the labourer his board; 
where this is done the hours of working are .the same as above 
stated; and the, price of labour is* 

From Lady-day to Midsummer, 5s. per week ; from Midsum- 
mer to Michaelmas* 8s. (always 9 s* In harvest) ; from Michael- 
mas to Lady-day, 4s. 

Hir€d iSrrvjn/s.— ^The best man-servant from ten to twelve 
guineas a year; a woman from four to five guineas. 

Throughout the county* among the lower class of farmers, 
much praise is due to the ouster for his affitbility and attention to 
the labourers he employs: nothing is more common than to see 
them rising from the same frugal board* and saying to each other» 
come, let ks go to such a job. Nor is this meant to the disadvan- 
tage of the more opulent occupier of lands. — ^In all well managed 
farms* the intelligent and humane master provides with equal as- 
siduity for the comfort and support of his filithful and industrious 
labourer; so that throughout the county* if there is want of either 
labour or comfort in the cottage^ it generally arises fix>m want of 
industry or good morals in the cottager. Discontent seemed tx> 
ii)e to be most preraknt among the manufacturers* who have the 
highest wage^ a huge pcoportioA of which is laid outfor beer» or 
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more pernicious liquors; and I believe it is' usually found that 
the seeds of discontent meet with the richest soil in the increased 
population consequent olh manufactures. The demagogues of 
the day find this the scene for action^ and are extremely active; 
they often fix upon the most ingenious artificers ^s to61s to disse* 
mi n ate their pernicious principles — hence it becomes the indispen* 
sable duty of the master of such men, to endeavour to inlfluence 

their morals by public as well as private example^ Woe must 

await that nation where both masters and servants become immo- 
ral and dissatisfied. And any pretext for licentious conduct is eagerly 
urged by' those, who vainly flatter themselves that general confu- 
sion is the road which will lead them to power; and is as readily 
adopted by the profligate, who supposes hflnnay sei^e in a scram* 
ble that which he has not virtue or patience to acquire by industry. 
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DRAINS AND DRAINAGE. 

This district, consisring of mineral stratas, immense mountaTns, 
and deep vallies, may well be supposed to consist of innumerable 
springs, which, in good husbandry, require' the application of 
drains ; and this the natives call soughing. Much attention is 
paid to this improvement by every intelligent former ; and the 
drain adopted is according to the nature of the soil, and materials 
fittest and readiest for the purpose— -Stone being superabundant 
in almost every part of this county, and well calculated for drains, 
they are generally made of that material, and in their construc- 
tion the most rational method attempted for duration and service; 
this, however, varies according to the nature of the soil, and the 
hardness of die stone; but every other method seems to bend to that 
practised by Mr. Elkington, whose practice is becoming every 
day more extensive, and seems to me the most effectual of all 
others for carrying off subterraneous waters.— -He lays a stone 
drain, from three to six feet below the surface, in such a direction 
as to cut the source of the spring, and With such a declivity as to' 



fdrar itielf; wkeftv^ hefyHi the soitite 6f the i)^^ f>Ad^ tlii 
krel of h;s draln« he liores, atid with such jiidgiitfent, that t6 ii 
^ttranger his adgtr seenfi possessed of the virtue of that rod mih 
wMcH MosH stnick the rock, folr thi^ water immediately gushed 
Dot, fukd per^api tajrs (and, that (>efok^ #as too wet to carry k 
•heep, iifficiently dry to canjr the heaviest 631^. This itiethod 
cehaihly b effectual ajgaihst spring^ ; but a' single drain, and that 
perhaps at a considerable distance Iroih tite land in wailt of drain- 
tgfif cannot be Supposed to dfrry off iffie surface wet occasibned 
ly. rains. Which sometimes remains till it filters through the soil 
down to the spring where Mr^ Elklng^oh* bored^th!^' in $6me ih- 
stuioes. produces stagnant water on the stirflifckV and, in my opt- 
iAhi, if thib Northtfmptorishire draiAmg-j>iod^ (of which I havi 
ghfen fit drawing, Fig« IIL and' wMch die pi^crical firmer will 
easily be able to Udopti by bdly acRiing an uptight fin to th^ shaf6 
of hb own plough) were applied to fite vuWate of sucK land iii 
tlje winifefv tiit ^ifrtM turtiedlh oAilfis ijijirbach of spring, or 
bunif ik' ititted idt z iiikmii!e# ii die nittitt of the soil may point 
diKi it W(]^iild W ibund of ^tee 1(1 md^ 
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PARING AND BURNING 

Has been adopted in many parts Of fhb county, and is now 
practised with various success, but in general is rather wearing 
into disrepute. M^aniAg her^i^r (cdnfe^mabletoth'e instructions 
of the Board) to tal^e the liberty of giving a few thoughts on the 
Meanaf of Improvinabent, I sh^dl reserve my observaftlotis oh this 
gyttdm for that oppo^nity. 



TIMBER, WOODS AND PLANTATIONS, 

A great part of those districts whith I have demmiiQated Fer* 
tik and Low Pcak^ are wooded, and well calculated fcfc tfie plv^ 

•F 



dttction of timber.— Kedleston park stands unrivalled in Ae 
county for timber and plantations ; and is a striking instance 
tbat even the best pasture land may be jdanted without diminu- 
tion of the rental of a family estate* In general through the 
county^ timber though small^ is v^uable; but from the pl^ntji 

of coal and wood for fuel, will not answer for cultivation. However^ 

• • • 

<\it ingenuity of the natives renders the stub of the ash, the hazier 
the sallow, and other shrubs, of more value here than in the 
southern counties where they are cultivated for fuel ; and many 
parts of this county send tools made from these shrubs into coun- 
ties where they are more plentiful* — The mines render every < 
piece of tlmberii though ever so insignificant in itself, truly valu* 
llble; anid those who do. not sacrifice eveiy thing to imnnediattt 
convenience, very laudably attend the increase and improvement 
of their woods, by regular fkllsv and keeping up a succession.— 
But generally speakings tha quantity •£ timber and woods are 
upon the decrease: Und.becomii^ more vi^uable than formerly: 
for com or pasture, every one i& engaged in rooting up ; all those 
brambles, thorns, and busfies, which are the natural guardians of 
the oak, the ash, and the elm in their in&nt state ; and too litde 
attention (as I shall liereafter shew) is paid to the propagation of 
timber, on land which by nature is incapable of any other im* 
provement» ^ • 
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PRWE OF PROVISIONS. 

From the number of inhabitants, the quantity of unprofitable 
soil, and the numerous manufactiu'es carried on in this midland 
part of the kingdom,*proTiblon in general is full as dear, and in 
the article of corn, dearer than in the metropolis: — without some 
means be discovered to keep up the increase of food with the in- 
crease of its consumption; in conse^encebf additional populations 
I think we may reasonably expect that the price of provision is 
moi^ liltely to rise than to fidl. The new breed of cattle, whifch 
certainly requires less time, and ^oiisequentiy leis food to fat 
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tfaem, is no doubt the only rational, mode by which we are ena- 
bled to account for butchers* meat not being, with regard to 
price, in the same predicament with corn— To enumerate the 
prices would be to give a return (Mf the different markets in the year, 
and which wilU in all pit>bability, vary every succeeding market.- 



SnCATE OF THE ROADS. 

tn the fime^stone districts of this county, the materials are of 
that durable nature, . that in general both the public and paro- 
chial road^ are g(k>dp except on those steep ascents where access 
is made difficult. The manufacturers having found good roads 
essentially necessary* we find great attention has of late years been 
paid to their improvement; biit in many of the parochial and 
bye-roads, a traveller b easily convinced that all the statute duty 
enjoined by the existing laws is not punctually performed— A due 
a[ttention to this, when we consider the plenty of materials, would 
certainly render them in a better state than the present. Perhaps 
the small quantity of com the former has to draw to market, 
renders it of less consequence to the natives— a bullock, a sheep, 
or a horse, will travel where It would be difficult for a cart or a 
waggon. 



STATE OF THE BUILDINGS AND FARM 

OFFICES. 

In the new inclosed and fertile parts of the county, wherei m- 
provements have been properly carried on, we find some very con- 
venient and well adapted buildings i in others, where the dd 
buildings are made shift with, they are mean and inconvenient* 
Materials for building in this county, especially the lime and 
stone, are no where to be excelled; and when I inform the Board 
of Agriculture that every necessary building for a farm' of ^200 
a year may be erected gew from the ground for about ^Cs^o; and 

Fa 
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that those buildings ptoperly execute4» fit>m the goodneu of di* 
ipaterials, axie a triiUng enpence when compared with the cost of 
Impairs on estates in, general; I think that to be deficient in those 
qonveniencet vrtiich alhe essential to the best management o€ i^ 
&rm io Derbyshire, is a wi\f\^ neglect, which a stiaoger does 
tkot easily find an excuse for in a Derbyshire gentleman. That 
these conveniences are wanting in some places, must however be 
acknowledgec}. Pairing my Tour, Xmet with a fatm-house and 
offices entirely nev^; and finding it to correspond with ^X i^^^ 
, of a compact, \yeir contrived, convenient plan, substantial, anc) 

not superfluously expemuyf, I made a.«1rMrh (Pig. IV,) of the 

furious buildings, and the manner in which they a^'e arranged. 
Of the house. — i , The bakehouse, brewhouse, and was)ihouse^ 
in which are coppers fixed, cheese-press, and necessary 
utensils for the work of the dairy. 

2. The kitchen or. dwelling-room. 

3. The. stair-case, in which there is a door .under the landing; 
that leads to the cellar under, the parlpur, which is a 
boarded floor. 

4. The parlour. 

5 . The pantry, to which you descend by three steps, 

6. The dairy, shaded by shrubs in the garden, to which there, 
is likewise a descent of three steps. 

Over the kitchen is the family sleepiiljg-room ; over the parlour 

» 

a sp^re roomj, ovec the dajry (which ha^ a lean-to roof) is th.^ 
maid-servants' room ; over the bakehouse, the farmer's daugh- 
ters; and beyond their ropm> near to the stables, the farmer's 
sons; beyond which, over the st^bles> the farmer's men, whose 
room communicates with the stable^ by a ladder, and with the 
f^mer's' sons' room dooit, which aUq^^ th^. ^OQ^ to examine the 
stables, and is .found veiy convenient where ther? are brood mares &. 
apd beyond the men's room, over the stables, the cheese-chamber*. 
The sjaircasc compunicates witl^. a pas^ge to the daujgliters^ 
room, the. maids' room, and the sons' room. 
'Df'the stables.— It" if divided, into Sitalls %4. C9P7W!?9I^^ fQT.. 
the brood mare's* with liayrbiniiSf^iScc,. 
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Of the cowhonse.-^i. The stalls for i6 cows. 

2. Passages for feeding them over a four-foot waD. 

3. Cribs of plaster for foeding the cows. 

4. House for weaning calres. 

Of the hogsties.— I. Cotes ; over which are the hen-TOOsts;. 

• 2. Feeding yards^ fomished with hoppers in the fence for the 

wash and food. 
Of the barns and sheds.-«-The bam is a plaster floor ; the walla 

and roof are furnished with air-holes^ and loop-hole doors> 

to receive the com. 
The whole is finloKcd wUh subbtAntUl brick > walls and tiled 
tools; and in point* of execution, bids feir not to cost ^5 in re- 
pairings if no accident happens, for 20 years to come. 



LEASES. 



The largest estates In this county are without leases; and in 
general leases aire wearing out of use. On some estates of consi* 
derable extent in the High Peak, I found a printed lease, where 
nothing remains but for the steward to fill up quantities and 
names. — By these leases, the tenant enters upon all the arable 
and meadow grounds from the 1 3th of February, and upon all the 
pastures firom the 5th of April, except a specified close, which the 
way-going tenant has for foddering his cattle in, under the name 
cf a boosey pasture ; and this boosey pasture, with the house> 
buildiogSk yards, orchards, and every other part of the premises^ 
the way-going tenant surrenders to his successor on the 12th of 
May. The term U 5«n«raily fSor a 1 years s and the n;nt made 
payable in halt-yeaiiy payments, at Lady-day and Michaelmas—^ 
The usual custom is, that at Michaelmas they pay to Lady-day» 
and at Lady-day to the preceding Michaelmas* The tenant co- 
tenants to do suit and service at the lord's court, mulcture at hi» 
mHl ; to pay 'all tithet and taxes, except land-tax^ to do all re<» 
pairs, haidng stone provided in the quarry, and tinsel crop for 
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jEencing» to plant updn ereiy acre in length (by which is under* 
stood the side of a square acre) three oaks or trees, the landlord 
finding the plunt ; — ^to manure the premises with the produce ; he 
is not allowed to plough more than one-third of the arable land^ 
having the other two-thirds under artificial grasses; not to 
plough any of the old meadows under the advanced rent of £^ 
an acre ; not to take more than two crops of the same grain in 
succession ; that for every acre he may break up of the ardficial 
pastures, he shall lay down any equal quantity of the land under 
tillage, with six pounds of clover, and twenty-four bushels of hay- 
seeds ; not to lop or d«ctroy any tim^r : nnt to underlet ; to 
preserve game ; to serve offices incident to the farm ; to keep a 
dog for the landlord; to give notice of poachers^ and to bring 
actions against them« on being indemnified by the landlord. The 
landlord enters into the usual covenant to defend the tenant in 
quiet possession ; and usuaDy reserves a power to enter upon any 
quantity under one acre, on any part of the farm, on abating six- 
pence for every 64 square yards ; and this with a view to build 
upon, or to accommodate manufacturers with the natural advan- 
tages this country every where holds out^ of searching for mine^^ 
or erecting mills. 

As I am of opinion that leases and the nature of their cove- 
nants are essential to improvtment^ on which I shall hereafter have 
occasion to speak, till then I beg leave to dismiss this subject. 



COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES. 

In the eoQTse of my investigation of tK» ptxscnt State of Agri- 
culture in this county, I have frequently had •ccasion to mention 
that commerce and manufactures are carried to a considerable 
extent ; of their influence on agriculture, I have had occasion to 
bint that, where the occupation of the soil falls into men's hands 
engaged in other pursuits, we see the land neglected, and a 
want of that scientific knowledge in husbandry, which they 
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have attained in manufactures. — But when agriculture and 
manufactures are considered as separate and distinct sciences, 
and carried on as such, they assume their true characters 
of sister-twins, and are fostered by and fostering to each 
other;— the manufacturer buys from and pays the f^irmer for 
his food; and the farmer buys from and pays the manufac* 
turer for his goods^ and enables him to export his manufacture; 
the abundance of the farmer's crop finds a ready market in the 
manufacturing town; and the manufacturing town finds itself 
well supplied, and enabled to rival foreign markets, by the abun« 
dance of the flEtrmer's crop.— Such must ever be the case where 
wise regulati6ns between agriculture and manufacture prevail; 
—if wild schemes are pursued that ruin either, they generally 
ruin both. But to discuss the question, whether the poors rates 
and taxes which the land has to pay for the support and prbtec« 
tion of trade,-— whether our wan are pfx>voked by our ambition 
to extend commerce, our impatience of controll and irritability 
at any thing like to competition,— or whether they are only 
entered into for the protection of the land ; are disquisitions to 
which I confess myself unequal ; one Circumstance, however* 
struck me in this Tour, that the greater the extent of trade and 
conmierce was at any place, die more valuable the land, Uie 
' higher the price of provision, and, as it were, the more all mat- 
ters depended upon the extent and stability of that trade (a thing 
extremely problematical, where it consists in the manufacture of 
raw materials which we import, and have to search for fbreigQ 
markets for its sale when manufactured); consequently every 
thing, which even trade herself, with all her inviting accom* 
plishroents, could render desirable, became more and more 
doubtful in propenluik to the caicul of« and dependancc upon the 
trade; and in some places so much so, as to render even the 
peaceable existence of the natives uncertain. From hence it 
may be inferred, how much depends upon our trade and com«> 
merce, and how tenacious we ought to be in the mutual support 
between agriculture and manufacture. Having, as I humbly 
coaccive« thus far impartially stated to the Board of Agricukuie 
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what may be considered a Syllabus of the present State of 
Agriculture in Derbyshire, with the occasional Remarks that oc« 
curred> I shall now procoed to my second hes^ ^ropvKSed* under 
Whiclvl shall give . !• > 



: > 



MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS. 



I found no agricultural society established in this district, ej> 
cept I may be allowed to apply that appellation to a. laudable 
meeting, occasioDally held among a. fen gcittlGtacn ia the neigh* 
bourhood of Derby, at seasons when they wisji to examine 
the excellence of their live stock, to associate, inform, and rie 
with each other in the management of their domains;, but eTea 
this institution I could not^learn had ever exceed^ a family visit. 
Reasoning upon the export* and impprta of .the coucftyt smd the 
auperabmidance of produce, the littkf time I was: in the,coiiatyi I 
90«ild only learn that cheese- was the chief,. if not the only, ar* 
tide of provision which the natives can spare out of their own 
county; and thinking the Derbyshire cheese very good, I have 
collected the marnier of making it in three difierent dairies,— ^ 

In ibi'firit dbity, the miistresi says, the colder the milk is when 
put together for making cheese, Jhe better ; that when she finds 
it sufficiently cold, she puts a sufficient quantity of rennet tomake 
it " come^' in an hour; it is then stirred or broke down with the 
hand very small, and left to settle about half an hour; then the 
whey is got from the curd as much as possible, and gathered 
into a firm state in the cheese-pan ; then a vat is placed over the 
pan, and the curd broke slightly into it; it. is then pressed by 
the hand hi the vat over the pcin, whilst Aaycrushings will run 
from it (the more it is crushed the better) ; a small quantity of 
the curd is then cut off round the edge of the vat, and broke 
small in the middle of the cheese; and after a little more pressing 
it is turned in the vat, and the same method of cutting the edge 
off is again observed^ afterwards a dean dry cloth is put under 
and over the cheese in the vat, and it is pntin press for one bour^ 
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then it is a^in turned in the vau and pressed ten hours, when it 
is taken out, and salted on both sides (a cheese of twelve pounds 
will require a large handful of salt on each side) ; it is then put 
in the tat> wrapped in another clean dry cloth, returned to the 
press, and kept there two or three days, turning it tvery ten or 
twelve hours ; the last time it is turned, it is put into a dry vat 
without a cloth, to take away any impressions. 

This dairy woman's cheese never heaves, but is in general dry, 
sound cheese, and is in perfection at a year and a half or two 
years old. 

Tke second dairy woman pursues the same mode as the first, 
till the breaking the curd in the vat, which the first does slightly, 
but she breaks it very much (otherwise she says the cheese is. 
subject to be unsound); in crushing it over the pan, they make 
use of a thick 'board of a half circular form, which covers half t)ic 
vat ; they kneel upon the board and press the other side by hand, 
firequently changing the board from one side to the other; she 
presses it in this manner very much, but does not cut the edges 
off round the vat ; she has a cloth under it in the vat from the 
beginning, and turns^ it once in making. After being in press 
about an hour, she puts it into clean water, rather warmer than 
new milk, wrapped up in the cloth it was made in ; it remains 
in the water about three hours (she thinks water is better than 
whey for scalding, it making the cheese milder); it is then put in 
press again for an hour, and a dry clean cloth is then put to it, 
and it is pressed for another hour ; then salted and put in press 
again ; she always presses them two days, and turns them every 
twelve hours ; the last twelve hours they are pressed in a vat 
without a cloth, to take away any impressions ; she always uses a 
tin girth, which she puts round the Inside of the vat, to prevent 
the cheese from being pressed over the edge of the vat ; when the 
cheese is in the chamber, it is turned every day for a fortnight of 
three weeks ; after that time, once in two days ; it is rubbed, 
whilst soft, twice a week with a linen cloth, and after that time, 
once a week or fortnight with a hair cloth, which keeps it very 
clean# and makes it look well. 

•G 
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ne third dairy woman makes her cheese exactly die same as 
die second, except scalding it, which she does in whey, and 
much hotter than the second, viz. nearly boiling; she also colours 
it in the following maimer, laz. by rubbing a piece of the best 
Spanish arnotta upon a smooth stone, or bottom of an earthen pot^ 
into a small quantity of milk till she has sufiicient for the arnotta 
to colour the whole cheese ; she then the puts arnotta through a 
fine lawn sieve into the cheese tub at the time she puts the rennet 
in. If in turning the cheese, when in press, she finds it not firm, 
she rubs a little salt upon it; the richer and belter the milk U 
the more salt the cheese requires. In a good dairy nearly three 
hundred weight of cheese is made from each cow in the year. In 
this District, the cheese is always made from the new milk, conse- 
quently very litde butter, and in conformity to the well known 
Adage, *' good butter and good cheese, are incompatible in the same 
dairy/' But the ingenuity and frugality of those dairy women 
from whom I have transcribed their method of making cheese, 
added to their polite attention and readiness to oblige, enable 
me also to state thdr method of making 

Wbey butter. ''"'^Tbe first gathers no butter from the green 
whey, but from the crushings which she sets up in pans for 
twenty-four hours, then skims off the cream or thick part, and 
immediately boils it ; then before it is cold, she puts it into an 
earthen pan, in which she collects a week's cream for churning ; 
she likes her cream to be sour, and for that purpose saves a litde 
of the last week, which she puts in the bottom of the pot, and 
adds the next week's cream to it ; she also puts her cream into 
the pot before it is cold, and in winter sets it near the fire $ 
in summer she churns her milk and whey butter togedier ; she 
also makes her milk cream as sour as possible. It has hctn 
recommended to her by an experienced mistress, to put a small 
quantity of saltpetre dissolved in water into her milk which ^tit 
?ets up for cream, as a good thing for making the milk throw u^ 
"a greater quantity of cream, making it churn easier, and giving 
the butter a better colour ; it was also told her it was a good 
thing for preventing the butter from having any disagreeaUcL 



Htte^ inch as arise from the cow eating tUTDips,eabbagef&c 9h< 
has tried the experiment, by putting aboal the nze of a hazle nut 
ofsaltpetreintoaimuch cream as made six ponndsof butter, and 
approves of it rety much ; but did not put it into the milk as ad- 
nsed, thinking it would spoil it for family nses. 

Tbt tecond sets up all her whey, as well green as white, for 
. cream, which she gathers every twenty-four hoars, into large 
earthen cream pots ; she boils hen only twice a week, and differs 
from the first by wishing to keep it as sweet as possible, and for 
that purpose changes it into sweet pots twice a week ) sha 
gathers a small quantity of milk cream, which she chums to- 
gether with the whey cream ; her butter is very good and very 
little inferior to real milk butter. 

Tht tbirJ gathers all her whey, ai well gicen as white, into a 
large brass kettle, over a fire, and as the top or diick part begins 
t» rise, she takes it off with a brass ■kiaKiierfbU of hdes i whan 
Imt whey is near boilingi she pots into it about a quart of cold 
qiring water, and as much cold sour batter milk, which makes 
h throw up more top or thick curdy cream ; she sets it by till 
cdd, tiwn pnts it into her cream pots fee churning t her cream 
pots have all tap-holes at the bottom, by which she twice a day 
draws <rfF the thin whey that Eias settled U>er«. She likes to keep 
ber cream sweet, and for that parpose sets it in a cold place, and 
dianges it into clean sweet cream pott every two days. In sunt* 
nor she eniirns her tuilk cream an4 whey cream together once 
I week I her butter is very good, afid from her cheese being 
fltdoured, it always looks well, and she sells it for the best 
price in the market, and mostly to the same persons who have 
bought it before. Another mistress of a dairy, equal for htr 
goo4 managemeflt and civility, interns me ' that she sets both 
her green and white whey by for iklmming twraty-fovr bounj 
when skimmed, she puts about a- gallon or six quarts of lx)iliag 
dean water to a panchion (an earthen vessel that holds about 
six quarts] of cream, and stirs them together well ; the water will 
settle to tbe bottom, and when cold she takes the cream from it, 
and puts it into cream pots for cburning ; she stin it well in the 
Ga 
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cream pots once or twice a day, and changes it into clean ones 
twice a week> to keep the cream as sweet as possible. This is 
a very much approved mode of making whey butter. 

In many parts of the kingdom* the method of making first 
cheese, and then butter ^m the whey, may appear curious, but 
in this district more butter is made froin whey than from the 
cream of milk. 



Barn Floors. 

r 

In laying plank floors in barns, a practice has been followed 
and communicated to me by a very intelligent gentleman, who 
has the management of large estates in the county of Derby, 
which I think preferable to our common method of laying theoi 
hollow, or bedded on chalk. He causes the earth to be taken 
out and replaced with stone pr brick, laid in mortar, and 
grouted ; in this foundation he rests the sleepers, and builds them 
firmly into it, perfectly level with the surface of the stone, the 
whole is again grouted, and the plank pinned down to the sleep- 
ers in the grouty he assures roe, that plank floors laid in this 
way, will last more than double the time we usually reckon them 
to do' when laid in the compon way. And I am well satisfied^ 
that lime burnt from Derbyshire stone, will preserve timber to a 
length of time, far beyond what at first sight we are apt to be- 
lieve. I am not quite sure that lime burnt from chalk, has this 
quality in so great a degree, but I think oak floors laid in lime> 
more likely to last than in any other way I have seen practised. I 
proceed in the next place to 
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THE MEANS OF IMPROVEMENT. 

In a large part of the county, denominated the King's-field> 
every miner has a power of entering at all times upon the lands, 
and searching for ores, and this even when the corn is growing : 
some restriction seems necessary. There is a period in the cul- 
tivation of all lands, that search might be made without much 
detriment to the owner of the land ; but to search at all times 
must be a great clog to improvements ; perhaps if an adequate 
compensation could be given, it would be for the good of the 
community to vest the mineral rights in the owners of the land : 
but as this respects the rights of individuals, it requires the wisdom 
of the legislature to suggest an adequate remedy. The subject 
of tenures leads me to say something 



On Tithes. 

The collecting of tithes in kind has a tendency to damp im- 
provement, but on one of the largest estates in the county of 
Derby, the agreeing for the tithes is left entirely between the 
clergy and the occupiers of the land ; and although this is not the 
case on many other estates, yet it is matter of fact, that no estate 
in the county is in a better state of cultivation and improvement. 
So far as this goes, it is a proof that lands may be improved nnd<'r 
the present system of tithes* where there is a moderation on .the 
side of the clergy» and caiiduui- un the bide uf the fuimcrs. 

To render tithes less obnoxious than at present, the rights of 
the church more equitable, and to preserve individual rights 
sacred and inviolate, the clergy loved and honoured, and to keep 
up the happy influence of religion in the state, are objects well 
worth the attention of every good citizen. To effect this, where 
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the clergyman is not satisfied with a compensation equal to what 
the land would produce, without the aid of foreign manure> and 
where he insists on the full tenth of the produce in its improved 
state, perhaps the most probable means would be to oblige him 
•to pay one-tenth part of the money bona fide expended in mar 
nures bought and laid on the land. Such a regulation would do 
away much of the reasonable objection to tithes, and be nO^ dimi* 
nution to the estates of the church ; on the contrary, I think the 
value of her tithes would increase, and a flow given to the spirit 
of improvement, by the farmer knowing that a tenth of the money 
expended therein, was so much paid toward his tithe ; give me 
leave to ask any Derbyshire farmer, who brings nine waggon loads 
of lime to his farm, if he would not bring a tenth were he sore 
the titheman must pay for it, if he took the tithe in kind ? I am 
aware of many difficulties that may be thrown in the way of this 
scheme ; the distinction of tithes, as belonging t^ rector and vkar } 
the impolicy of obliging a clergyman, whose circumstances might 
make it imprudent to expend money in the improvement of his 
tithes, and many others may be raised ; but making it optional in 
the clergy to adopt this measure, or to be content with what he 
would get if no foreign manure were brought to the land, ba- 
nishes many objections ; and I have no doubt, if this scheme were 
taken up with candour on both sides, it might be matured into 
improvement and the good of the community. 

The King's-field and tithes are among the greatest bars to un* 
provcment ; to avoid letting the land to men engaged in other 
pursuits, or whose talents have not been applied to agriculture. 
To render every farm sufficiently large to employ both capital 
and talents, and so as to render agriculture as much a science as 
the manufacture of cotton^ or any other science : to erect the ne- 
cessary buildings ; to provide for the comfort of fhe cottager at an 
easy expence, by allowing him to share in the cultivation of as 
much land as will supply his femily with vegetables and milk; 
to remove every obstacle that stands in the way of a man 
that has made agriculture his profession, are, in my humble 
opinion, sure and rational methods of improving this, or 
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any other county. Oblervations on the local means which fell 
within my cognizance during my Tour* are the following. 

Jn tbe Breed of Cattle^ 

•By faithibl and accurate experiments, to profe to mankind 
whether thdr improved breed of grazing cows can be made 
equally good for the dairy, with those that are more common* 
or to cross the breed, so as to get milk, and at the same time 
retain that blood and shape -which gives them a propensity to 
iatten ; and to extend the new Leicestershire breed of sheep, to 
all soils where they can get a sufficient quantity of food without 
much travel. 

In tbe Fertile part of tbe County. 

To increase the capital employed in agriculture, to pursue the 
examples that are now before them on the best managed farms, 
which I have had occasion already to mention, and to complete 
the inclosing of that small part which remains to be done. 

In tbe Low Peak^ 

As their soil improves, to imitate the culture on the fertile 
soils ; to complete the inclosures ; and render the buildings com^ 
modious. 

In tbe Higb Peak, 

Natural difficulties are far more prominent than in either of 
the other districts :— >the superabundance of the stone ; the pre- 
cipices ; the scantiness of the soil ; the exposure to the incle- 
fliency of the weather, deluged by rains ; and its bleakness In 
the winter snows, are difficulties not easily overcome ; but to at* 
tempt them> the following strikes me as the most rational 
method— -to, gain shelter, after the necessary buildings for a farm 
are erected, by planting with larch, Scotch fir, birch, and other 
forest trees suited to the nature of the soil, such parts as are 
.inaccessibie to the plough ; by inclosing with proper hedges and 
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Stone walls, after the manner practised in the northern parts of 
the kingdom ; and raising quick fences by the assistance of stone 
walls. The superabundance of stone in Derbyshire, I think, 
makes the method described by the section (Fig. V.) the most 
eligible of any I can suggest. The advantage proposed by this 
method of inclosing, is shelter to be gained by planting ; that 
the turf and mould arising out of the ditch added to that on the 
bank where the quick is intended to be planted, will make a suffi- 
cient staple to insure its growth ; the shelter afforded by the stone 
wall is deemed a security for the quick, while it is incapable of 
defending itself, and. from laying the stone in mortar to the 
height marked on the section, a more permanent advantage is 
expected ; for after the dry wall is gone to decay, this part in 
mortar will remain, and prevent the escape of even a hare when 
the thorns have overtopped the walls. I saw many bleak situa- 
tions in the High Peak, where if a good hedge were raised in this 
way, and shelter gained by planting, I have no doubt the land 
would improve to more than double its present value. After being 
inclosed in this manner, I should recommend the planting of such 
parts as are inaccessible to the plough. On that part where the 
plough can perform, I should wish to see the effect of 

In ibe Limestone Soils, removing no more stone than what 

cannot be mixed with the mould, and breaking it up so deep, 
that the plough, at 15 mches, will meet no obstruction from 
the solid rock ; I should not object to any stone that the Hert- 
fordshire plough can turn over being left in the soil, and in 
this state to mix the sui-face with peat moss, and a quantity of 
lime proportioned to the quantity of peat moss. In this state I 
should like to see the soil properly summer-fallowed, sown with 
turnips in due season, and after the turnips are fed off with 
sheep, the land stirred, and with a second stirring sown with 
barley or oats ; with this crop of barley or oats the farmer should 
sow grass seeds adapted to the pasturage of bullofks, the pas- 
turage of sheep, or the production of hay ; as the circumstances, 
situation, and nature of the soil may render most prudent. The 
thin soils> on a strata of rock> I am persuaded would be greatly 
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Improved by the introduction of sainfoin, especially in the neigh- 
bourhood of Buxton. 

In tbe Gritstone Soil, I should like to see the same method 
pursued till you come to the mixing the surface with peat moss ; 
here instead of peat moss, I should like to see the effect of a mix- 
ture of any, and every substance that would increase the staple, to 
add a due proportion of lime, always leaving rotted vegetables as a 
basis for lime. 

In tbe Peat Moss, I should like to see the same process used, 
till you come to the mixing of the surface with soil ; here to 
leave plenty of the stone, to lay clay or marie, and to add a large 
proportion of lime, I trust would produce effects that might sur- 
prise and please the farmer. 

From want of local knowledge of the county, I do not know 
that all this has not been done ; but where it has been done> I 
have no doubt the effects fairly communicated in the margin 
would be gratifybg to the Board ; and among the community at 
large, to me. 

In tbe Soil tbat is so situated, where irrigation can be practised* 
and where the nature of the water has been ascertained, I should 
like to see the effect of the water being. impregnatecn^rith mucus, 
arising from the drainage of towns, villages, or even single form 
yards; and although chis mucus or other matter be in very small 
proportion, when compared with the quantity of water, yet let 
not this prevent the experiment, even a little will change the - 
nature of the water, and every little adds ; but above all, who* 
ever tries the experiment of irrigation, let him be sure the water 
is not too rapid> nor too long upon the surface. 

In those soils where it is matter of doubt whether the improve- 
ment ought to be attempted, and carried on by ploughing, by 
feeding, or by planting, nothing but the local knowledge of the 
soil and situation can direct, and no man capable of improving 
can well be ignorant which to pursue. 

In soils where paring and burning will improve, and which I 
conceive to be all soils where the coarser grasses grow sponta- 
neous, great care must be taken not to pare nor burn too much ; 

•H 
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I do not mean that it should not be pared and burnt, I mean that 
it should not be pared too thick, nor exhausted too much by fire ; 
to destroy the roots and seeds of the coarser grasses are the only 
advantages rationally expected from paring and burning, except 
the substratum be a peat moss> or where there is no difficulty in 
the ashes finding a sufficient depth of soil to act as on a men- 
struum. Many well founded objections have been made to pai'ing 
and burning, but more than half of them have arisen from 
exhausting the turf too much : paring too thick is not 
so objectionable, and especially where the mode of cropping 
finds an advantage by the turf being rolled instead of burnt ; 
but the chief objection to paring and burning in Derbyshire- 
arises from taking too many white crops after the operation ; 
the land should certainly be rested with the second crop, or before 
the turf and ashes are exhausted ; for want of this many bad ef- 
fects have been produced. 

In soils where planting is preferable, and great is the field for 
this improvement ; bield or shelter for the stem is the great thing 
wanted, next to nutriment for the roots ; here the superabundant 
stone wants but little alteration to give that bield or shelter ; 
and every foot of this soil is a reproach to the inhabitants of the 
earth, if not turned to their advantage in this, of all others the 
most rational mode of improvement. 

In all situations I am of opinion that perfect harmony subsist- 
ing between the owner and occupier are essential to all improve- 
ments, and this desirable end is never so efi^ectually obtained as 
by leases. I am however free to own, that I have known good 
understanding maintained, and the farm improved from mutual 
good ofiices between landlord and tenant at will ; but wherever 
this is the case, there must be a neighbourhood, and continual 
intercourse between them, that is not very common ; if leases be 
granted, the obligations should be reciprocal. The tenant's rights 
and interest should be made the basis on which to build the im- - 
provemcntof the soil ; due encouragement should be given, and 
in the improvement each ought to have a mutual interest : above 
all, not a word ought to be introduced that is not meant to be re- 
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ligiously observed. It is impossible to make the lease too plain 
and too well understood ; the covenants ought to be calculated 
exactly to the soil and situation* and old forms and obsolete con- 
ditions carefiilly avoided. In a word, nothing but what is in- 
tended to be performed by the tenant should be introduced on hit 
part ; for give me leave to observe, that I have oftener known 
harm than good arise from granting a lease, and thinking no more 
about the conditions ; the consequence is> the tenant begins to 
imagine '* it is all nonsense," he looks more to the practice of 
his neighbour than to what he has promised under his oi^n hand 
and seal. And aftci many years, the lease is resorted to, the cove- 
nants have all been broken, it is put into the hands of anattQmey« 
and probably ends in a vexatious suit at law ; or else the landlord 
ii Obliged to take his estate in such condition as the tenant leaves 
it, which probably is worse than it would have been if there had 
been no lease nor any misunderstanding about it. 

. I beg leave to ccmclude with remarking, that from the civilities 
I received in Derbyshire, I have no apprehension of any thing 
uncivil ftom any 6i its inhabitants in their marginal remarks ; 
even those who may differ from me in opinion, I have no doubt 
will do it with much candour ; they will please to recollect that 
the tbsk of drawing up the present sftnte of agriculture, and the 
means of its improvement in their district, devolved upon me with 
an eye to public utility, that it necessarily must involve opinion ; 
and I can with much sincerity assure them, that what I have said 
originated in a desire to render Derbyshire and the community 
any mite of service in my power ; if I am so fortunate as to suc- 
ceed in the attempt, it will add very much to the pleasure I have 
already experienced in the civilities shown me by those who fa- 
voured me with their communications, and which I shall always 
remember with the* most pleasing sensations. 
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ERRATA. 

Page 9 line i , leave out the peciod after the word soiL 

— 12 — 12> for county read country » 

-—17 — 2$, for lands that are not deemed too wet> read 

lands that are deemed too wet. 

— 18 —-33* after the word clover omit the dash* and go on 

with the remaining part of the sentence ; and 
in the 34th line insert the dash after the word 
soiL 

— 33 — 22> for both oats and barley* read oats and barley* 

— 36 — I4> for the numerical number 49>379> read the 

decimal number 4>9379> 

— 42 — 6, for coal and wood for fuel* read coal ; wood for 

fuel. 
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APPENDIX. 



State of the number of Houses and Inhabitants in the County of 
Derby ^ according to Mr. Pilkington, in 1788. 

N.B, In the Description, R, signifies Rector)' ; V, Vicarage; D C, Donative 
Curacy; C E, Chapel of Ease; H, Hamlet; T, Township; Vil, Village. 
Cu, Curacy; C, Chapelry. 

DEANERY OF RIPPINGTON. 



Paruh. 


Hamlet or other subdivision. I^^^^'P" 


No. of 


No. of In. 






tion. 


Houses. 


habitants. 


Croxhall 


» . 


V 


4 






Catton 


HCE 


4 




Chilcote 


- 


- 


H 




Appleby 


- 


- 


59 




Strerton 


mm ap 


R 


15 




M CHS ham 


_ • 


DC 


120 




ff 


Donisthorp 


Vil 


18 






Oketiiorp 


Vil 


54 




Wilsley 


- 


DC 


7 






Packington 


Vil 


3* 




Riunsron 


- 


R 






Luliington - 


- 


V 


50 






Coton 


H 


60 




Walton on Trent 


. 


R 


60 






Rosliston 


CE 


46 




Gresley 


Church Gresley 


DC 


25 






C.stlc Gresley 


- 


>9 






Svvadlincoat 


- 


34 






Lin ♦■on 


- 


39 






Drake low 


. 


4 




Stapenhill 


- 


V 


21 




* 


Vewhall 


H 


49 






Caldwell 


H 


]6 




Hartshorn 


m m 


R 


76 


406 


Cilke 


- 


DC 


»3 




Mel bourn 


- 


V 


286 


I4IO 


Ticknall 


- 


DC 


^75 




Stanton 


• • 


R 


3> 






Carried over - 


i33» 
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Parish. 


Hamlet or other subdivision. 


Descrip- 
tion. 


No. of 
Houses. 


No. of In- 
hablunts. 


Foremark 


Brought over 


DC 


I331 
26 




Repton - • 


Milton 


DC 
H 


'11 




Newton Solney % 


Bretby 
WinshiU 


CE 

DC 

H 


47 
50 


• 


Stanton near Dale • 


• m 

ieanery of Rippington 


Cu 


^ 58 




Total in the I 


>733 





DEANERY OF DERBY. 



Smisby 


«• • 


DC 


47 




Aston 


- 


R 


92 


452 




Shardlow 


H 


54 






Wilne 


H 


8 




Wesson 


- 


R 


73 




Elvaston 


- 


- V 


78 




Barrow 




V 


43 






Sinfin 


H 


6 






Arleston , 


H 


6 






Slowston 


H 


'9 






Twiford 


C 


15 




Swarkston *• 


- 


R 


38 




Willington 


- 


V 


36 




Mickle over 


- 


V 


76 


354 




Findern 


D C 


62 


259 




Little CVer 


DC 


53 


251 




From 1680 to 1700, 










baptisms 178, bu- 










rials 1 30 










1760 to 1780, baptisms 










237, burials 1^3 








Mackworth 


- 


V 


64 




• 


Markeaton - 


H 


20 




Radbourn 


- 


R 


32 




Kirk Langley 


- 


R 


60 




Mufi[ginton 
Kedleston 


- 


R 


180 




- 


R 


^9 




Scra[J>ton 


Carried 


over 


81 






1262 





C«s1 



St. Pettr*s 
Sf • VcTSvir^^ 
Sc. Alkaiuzjd 
SulikiueS 



rjT .. 




.t> 



OckbrodL 



Sandiacre 

WestHaDam 

KirkHallam 

Ilkeston 



Heanor 



Morfe7 



Bnws^t 



SQuamdon 



Nonnantcn 
ooiion 
Utdiurch 
AJraston 
fOsmastoa 



t 



tanler 
L^haddesden 
Locko 
D^, extra- 



Burrowasb 

Wilnc 
L4>og Eaton 




Risley 
DrajcoC 

Hc^weU 



Mapperiy 

Cotiiienhay 
Little Hallam 

Codnor 

Loscoe 

Langley 

MUnhay 

Shipley 

Heanor Wood 



Smalley 



Cu 

U 

Cu 

c 
c 
c 
c 

H 

u 

Cu 
R 
V 
H 
V 
H 
H 
V 

H/ 

H 

H 

H 

H 

R 

C 



Carried OTer 
I 



5* 
Si 

SI 

II 

6i 

4 
6S 

66 

8 

4* 

a?* 
61 

16 

£2 

«4 
12 

39 
50 
9» 



482s 



a6o 
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Pariib. 



Horsley 



Breadsall 

Allcstry 

Duffield 



Crich 



Pentridge 

Blackwel 
Brampton 



Hamlet or other subdiviiion 



Dcscrip- 



Brought over 

Horsley Wood House 
ILilburne 



Heage 

Bclper 

Holebrook 

Turnditch 

Mackeney 

Hazzlewood 

Windley 

Shot tie 

Postern 

Codington 

Fritchly 

Wheatcroft 

Edge Moor 

Wessington 

Tansley 

Ripley 



tion. 



V 
H 
H 
R 
DC 
V 

c 
c 
c 
c 

H 
H 
H 
H 
H 
V 
H 
H 
H 
H 
H 
H 
V 
H 
V 
Cu 

Total 



} 
} 



No. of 
Hoiues. 



4825 
102 

64 
50 
58 

21 

208 
162 

433 
84 

30 
23 

20 

107 
87 

36 

"9 

H 
29 

29 
90 

140 

73 

3*5 



No. of In* 
habitantf. 



7048 



788 

9« 



378 



DEANERY OF CASTILLAR. 



Chellaston 


. _ 


Egginton 
Mars ton 


- 


Sudbury 
Doveridgc 


- 


Somersall: - 


. 


Cubley 

Boylston 

Sutton on the Hill 


Marston Montg< 



Carried over 



DC 


42 


1 


R 


51 




V 


129 




R 


66 




V 


J 45 


750 


R 


17 




R 


60 




C 


7» 




R 


5» 




V 


78 




r 


709 





C^3 



^^^^^_ 


KUUC « JOK7 lwNi.»-»K'« ^^^ ^ 


. x,>, ,>« 


X*N .V l»- 






K,>Mn> 


SftKtM».w 




m 


• 


•v>d 




EtvaU 


« 


V 


"O 






Bznasrca 


H 


(2 






&4rrovcott 


H 


4 




Oicrrfi BercnM«i 


. 


V 


4« 




l>i:>-rr 


• 


R 


r 




Tn^.4 • 


^ . 


R 






Eir:>. 


« 


R 


• 




Loofsbrd 


• 


R\ 


to 






LoQgtbni • 1 HJ 






4dUir.^:oa 


H 


it 






RcKV.i£^ 


H 


11 






AULXDODtcn 


H 


11 






Bender 


H 


9 




Bnasfbrd 


• 


R 


«»4 






Ostmiston 


H 


54 




Shxrler 


• 


^'\ 








VeaTehr 


c) 


45 




Denbj 


# 


Cu 


I5S 






■rind 


1300 




D 


EANERY OF ASHBOURN. 






Norbuiy 


» 


R 


43 




» 


SnelsoQ 


C 


■ ^ 

6' 




Edlaston 


• 


R 


1 




Ashbourn 


. 


V 


4^0 






CUfton 


c 


1 

14 


« 




Croft and unden^'ood 


c 


54 






Ycldcrsley 


c 









HuUand 


c 


.w 






Alsop 


c 


11 






Parwich 


c 


01 




Mapleton 


- 


R 


5* 


161 


Fcnncy Bentley 


- 


R 


iC^ 


•J* 


Thorp 


m m 


R 


iH 




Hartingtoa 


Town quarter 


V 




.'tj*' 




Lower quarter 


T 


<iii 




Middle quarter 


T 


7^ 


.v«i* 




CJpper quarter 


T 


»JO 


1 1" 


-■ 


Carried OTtr 1 


Uii 1 





la 
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fttuh. 




Deicrip- 
tion. 


No. of 

HOUKI. 


No. of In- 




Brought over - 




1234 




Bradbouro 




V 


32 






Arlow 


C 


14 






Ballington 


c 


14 






Aldwark 


T 


■ 8 






Brassington 


C 


130 


48Z 


Hognaiton 




R 


J' 




Bradley 




R 


46 




Tisiington 




C 


44 


19X 


Kirk Irctott - 




R 


120 


Caraington - 




R 


46 




Workswgitb 


The town 


T 


486 






The reit ol the township 


T 


162 






Alder wash Ley 


C 


S7 






Cromford 


H 








Middleten 


H 


el 






[bol and Grange 


T 


»3 






Hoptoei 


H 








Caulow 


H 


12 






Biggen 




33 






Alton 




4 






Hitheridgc Hay 
Ashley Hay 


- 


ao 






- 


30 




BonsaU 




R 


C40 




Matlock 


- 


R 


373 






Total 


3364 





DEANERY OF CHESTERFIELD. 



Southwingfield - 


. 


V 






Alforton 


The town - 
Rest of the parish 


V 


262 




Pinxton 


. 


R 






South Nonnanton - 




V 




588 


Tibshelf 


- 


V 














ofthc hamlets of atret- 










ton and Higham) 


- 


R 


i;6 
















Blackenlield 


H 






North Wingfield - 


- 


R 








WJliamthorp 


R 

ver 


10 




Carried 


1147 
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Parish. 


Hamlet or othtr •yUivisioa. 


Oetcrip- 
tion. 


No. of 
Hottfct. 


No. of In* 
habilanu. 




Brought orer - 


» 


1 147 




North Wingfield cont. 


PUsley 


H 


4* 






Strettdn 


H 


31 






Ford 


H 


as 






Hanley 


H. 


H 






Clay-cross 


H 


46 






Tupton and Woodthorp 


H 


60 






Ainmoor 


H 


19 




Ashover 


- 


R 


321 






Dcthick 


C 


3 






Lea 


H 


27 






Holloway 


H 


]4 




Wingerworth 


- 


Cu 


61 




Chesterfield 


- 


V 


801 


S6s6 




Brimington 


C 


80 






Temple Normanton 


C 


*5 






Newbold 


S} 




X 




Duns tone 


119 






Walton 


H 


75 






Tupton 


H 


22 




• 


Calow 


H 


44 






Hasland 


H 


97 




Sutton in le Dale 


• • 


R 


23 






Duckmanton 


H 


S3 




Heath 


* » s 


V 


64 


» 


Hucknall 


. ^ 


i} 


• 






Stanesby 


32 






Rowthorn 


H 


H 






Astwood 


H 


28 






Arstafr 


H 


24 






Hardwick 


H 


2 




Pleascly 




R 


82 




Over Langwith 


• « • 


R 


24 




Scardiff 


• 


V 


82 




Bolsover 


. 


V 


217 






Glapwell 


H 


«9 




Elmton 


• 


V 








Cresswell 


H 


52 




Whitwcll 


• 


R 


138 


m 


Clown 


• 


R 


78 




Balborough 


- 


R 


128 




Stavely 


• 


^1 








^fetherthorp 


J*l 


250 






Woodthorp 


"l 




! 


The three Hanlys 


Hj 






1 


Carried over 




4383 






